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Summary 

A comparison of Josephus’ portrait of Apion with other ancient testimonia 
shows that the Jewish historian, in his effort to discredit the grammarian, 
focused on the same failing of character that other ancient authors had 
found. Josephus also aimed a deceptive attack at Apion's ethnicity wherein 
he blurs the line between the Alexandrian’s Greek cultural identity and 
his Egyptian origin. Josephus took pains to construct an ideal opponent, 
one with whom the reader of Josephus’ treatise—be he Jew, Greek, or 
Roman—would not sympathize. An analysis of Apion’s “case” against the 
Jews shows that Josephus himself culled various Jewish items from Apion’s 
Aegyptiaca and, after distorting the original intention of the excerpts, cob- 
bled them together to form an easily refuted indictment of Jewish history 
and practices. An appendix examines the evidence for a supposed koxà 
'"lovóatov attributed to Apion. 


The reputation of Apion, the eponymous target of Josephus’ trea- 
tise Contra Apionem, is firmly entrenched in the minds of modern schol- 
ars.! Labels of “anti-Semite” and “Jew-baiter” abound.? The Alexandrian 


' Cf. the opening line of P. W. van der Horst’s useful study, “Who Was Apion?” 
in idem, Japheth in the Tents of Shem: Studies on Jewish Hellenism in Antiquity, (Leuven; 2002), 
207-221: “Most Judaic scholars know that Apion was an anti-Jewish author against 
whom Flavius Josephus launched a counterattack in his Contra Apionem.” 

? Cf. L. H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World: Attitudes and Interactions from 
Alexander to Justinian, (Princeton; 1993), 180: “arch-enemy of the Jews”; 179: “arch-Jew- 
baiter Apion”; 240: “Chaeremon’s fellow Jew-baiter Apion, the most notorious anti- 
Jewish writer of the first century"; P. Schafer, Judeophobia: Attitudes toward the Jews in the 
Ancient World, (Cambridge, Mass.; 1997), 23: “arch-antisemite”; 27: Apion’s “outspoken 
anti-Jewish propaganda”; J. G. Gager, The Origins of Anti-Semitism: Attitudes toward Judaism 
in Pagan and Christian Antiquity, (Oxford; 1983), 45: Apion’s “implacable hostility.” There 
are a few exceptions, for example, E. S. Gruen, “Greeks and Jews: Mutual Misperceptions 
in Josephus’ Contra Apionem," in C. Bakhos (ed.), Judaism in Its Hellenistic Context, (Leiden; 
2005), (forthcoming). 
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grammarian vies with Tacitus for the dubious honor of being the arch- 
anti-Semite of the Greco-Roman world. Unlike Tacitus, whose Jewish 
material is preserved in the fifth book of the Histories, allowing moderns 
to judge for themselves the extent of his anü-Jewish feeling, Apion has 
left nothing more than fragments. Most of his literary remains have 
been preserved for posterity by Josephus in a fierce polemic against 
the grammarian's treatment of Jewish history and customs. The tendency 
of the Jewish historian’s characterization ought to invite caution. It has 
not. The Apion of modern scholarship is essentially the same as Josephus' 
Apion.? This does little credit to the grammarian and even less to 
Josephus. Being taken in too readily by Josephus’ damning portrait has 
obscured the historian's genius as a controversialist, or rather the archi- 
tect of a controversy. That Apion emerges as such an easy target owes 
much to Josephus' careful selection of the ideal opponent. Scholarly 
attention has focused attention on Josephus’ methods of thorough refu- 
tation of Apion the man, but has conceded that Josephus’ confutation 
of Apion's case leaves something to be desired.! Explanation for this 
phenomenon is not given. 

This paper seeks to explain why the ad hominem case against Apion 
is stronger than Josephus’ refutation of Apion’s case against the Jews. 
The beginning of the paper will be devoted to Josephus’ attempts, 
largely successful, to undermine his opponent’s reputation. There are 
two lines of attack. The first directs attention to the many flaws in 
Apion’s character; these flaws did not escape the notice of other ancient 
authors. By aiming his criticism at Apion’s weaknesses, Josephus is able 
to call into question the fame that Apion generally enjoyed in the 
ancient world, for most other authors, even when they mention the 
grammarian’s flaws, pay tribute to his influence by citing his works 
and recording the honors that his brilliance won for him. Josephus, 
however, goes a step beyond merely cataloguing the grammarian’s fail- 
ings; he seeks also to rob him of the fame ungrudgingly accorded him 
by his contemporaries and succeeding generations of ancient writers. 
The Jewish historian also takes aim at Apion’s Egyptian origin in a 
further effort to discredit him in the eyes of readers of Josephus’ treatise. 


3 See J. M. G. Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion: Analysis of an Argument,” in S. Mason 
(ed.), Understanding Josephus: Seven Perspectives, JSP Suppl. 32, (Sheffield; 1998), 203. 

+ Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 219-220; M. Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against 
Apion,” in M. Edwards, M. Goodman, and S. Price (eds.), Apologetics in the Roman Empire: 
Pagans, Jews, and Christians, (Oxford; 1999), 52. 
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Once the devastating case against Apion the scholar and Egyptian 
has been analyzed, this paper will turn to Apion's own case against 
the Jews, which provides Josephus with the opportunity to speak for 
the defense as he takes up his pen to counter the grammarian's attacks 
on the Jewish people and their customs.? As has been noted by schol- 
ars, the case seems artificial and Josephus seems to have httle real suc- 
cess in refuting it. A reason will be proposed for this, namely, that it 
was the discrediting of Apion as a scholar that really induced Josephus 


5 The centrality of Apion to Josephus’ treatise is often overlooked. The title is, of 
course, not original, but was first used by Jerome, contrary to carlier patristic testimony 
which gave other names to the work; see E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of jesus Christ (175 B.C.-A.D. 135), G. Vermes and F. Millar (eds.), (Edinburgh; 
1973), 1.55. Eusebius, HE, III.9.4, considered the work to have been written against 
Apion, though he gives another title; he was followed by Jerome, de viris illustribus, 13. 
The treatment of Apion comes at the beginning of the second book after Josephus has 
dealt with the antiquity of the Jews and the various Egyptian versions of the Exodus 
attributed to Manetho, Lysimachus, and Chaeremon. To see Apion as merely next in 
line is to fail to appreciate the greatly differing treatment that he receives at Josephus' 
hands. The other Egyptian writers were disposed of on the grounds of their Exodus 
accounts. Apion, however, is given the role of prosecutor of the Jews and his brief 
extends far beyond the Exodus to include attacks on many Jewish customs, and other 
slanders, such as the blood libel. Josephus concentrates much of his polemic on the 
person of Apion in a successful attempt to demolish the grammarian root and branch. 
Apion destroyed, Josephus moves on to the positive encomium on the Jews and their 
customs. It is true that less than a quarter of the treatise is devoted to the refutation 
of Apion, but this is significantly more than is devoted to any other opponent and the 
tone is noticeably different. Apion is the centerpiece of the treatise coming as he does 
in the middle, and he provides the transition for Josephus to move from controverting 
the opponents of the Jews and their multiform attacks to a exposition of the Jewish 
faith and customs. The refutation of the “arch-anti-Semite” is almost cathartic. The 
notion of Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 51, that the division into two 
books comes right in the middle of Josephus’ refutation of the Gentile authors and was 
forced on Josephus by the length of the scrolls is at odds with his observation that the 
beginning of the second book contains a summary of the first and a programmatic 
introduction to the second. Any inclination to take Josephus at his word (CA, I.2-3) 
when he wonders aloud whether Apion is even worth refuting is belied by his devot- 
ing the following 141 chapters to just such a refutation. Already in his professed inde- 
cision over the confutation of Apion he lays out the basic points of his case, namely 
Apion’s buffoonery, the fact that the grammarian’s indictment reads like a prosecutor’s 
brief, and that he is a liar. The introduction to the second book was carefully crafted 
to offer up Apion as the climactic opponent of the Jews. Apion is physically at the cen- 
ter of the treatise and is a key element in the development of the argument and struc- 
ture of the work. As noted above, ancient authors of the treatise, such as Eusebius and 
Jerome, understood the treatise to have been written against the grammarian, Josephus’ 
other themes notwithstanding. Some ancients went so far as to adopt the title Contra 
Apionem to underline the grammarian’s prominence in the work. Barclay, “Josephus v. 
Apion,” 195, 200-201 has called attention to the centrality of Apion to the treatise, 
calling him Josephus’ “chief foe.” 

5 See above n. 4; and Gruen, “Jews and Greeks,” (forthcoming). 
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in this part of the treatise to take up his pen. The controversy with 
Apion is a rhetorical set piece in which Josephus carefully selected an 
opponent who lent himself to effective refutation. Josephus was com- 
pelled to fashion the grammarian's case from references to the Jews 
found in his work to provide himself the excuse for refuting him. As 
will appear on close examination of Apion's supposed charges, they 
are not all that Josephus claims them to be. In other words, this is a 
question of putüng the cart before the horse; Josephus selected a per- 
fect opponent who was not really any more of an opponent than any 
other writer of the ancient world who had occasion to mention the 
Jews.’ The historian and would be controversialist could not let the 
opportunity pass and so took what little Apion did say about the Jews, 
g, and cob- 
bled together the grammarian's brief against the Jews, into the role of 


which was not much, though admittedly not always flatterin 


whose champion Josephus could then cast himself.’ 


The Case against Apion the Scholar 


First we shall examine Josephus’ selection and refutation of his oppo- 
nent. Apion’s reputation, both his fame and his flaws, made him the 
ideal target of a controversial work.? He was a scholar of wide renown, 
whose works on Homer and Egypt were especially used by both his 
contemporaries and subsequent generations of ancient authors. The 
celebrity justly won by his brilliance was tarnished by manifest failings. 
Apion was known to be arrogant and self-promoting and statements 
in his works were often greeted with skepticism, if not outright disbelief. 


7 This paper does not seek to swing to the other extreme by whitewashing Apion, 
who undoubtedly did share in the hostile opinions of his contemporaries regarding the 
Jews. I hope that Apion will be shown not to be the thoroughgoing anti-Semite of 
Josephus’ concoction, but rather a multi-faceted scholar and man who devoted his life 
to various studies, of which the Jews occupied only a very small corner, and even in 
his treatment of them, he was not consumed by bitter hatred. 

* Nor does this paper seek simply to convict Josephus of unfairness, or worse, unkind- 
ness toward his opponent. Rather, I hope, it will advance our understanding of the 
methods of the ancient controversialist through the examination of one of the greatest 
practitioners of that genre. Josephus deserves due credit for his mastery of the form 
and the brilliant job he does of fashioning and then demolishing his unsuspecting, and 
long dead, opponent. Indeed, if Apion did fill the dimensions of the caricature offered 
in Josephus’ treatise, that is, if he really were the fire-breathing anti-Semite of the Contra 
Apionem and modern scholarship, we might be less inclined to acknowledge Josephus’ 
skill in refuting such an easy target. 

? Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 200. 
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In addition to capitalizing on these weaknesses, Josephus was able to 
turn his origins against him, for Apion was an Egyptüan, a fact to 
which Josephus often returns in his impeachment of the grammarian's 
character and work.!? 

Apion's fame rested primarily on two foundations, his Homeric schol- 
arship and his work on Egypt, the Aegyptiaca. Due to constraints of 
space, and limited relevance to our topic, little attention will be given 
to Apion’s work on Homer, grammatical work, or other minor works, 
except to note that they were widely known and used.!! Outside of the 
Homeric works, it was Apion's Aegyptiaca that seems to have seen the 
most use. According to Tatian (fl last quarter of the second century 
AD), it consisted of five books under the title Aiyontiaxá.!? Aulus Gellius 
(ca. AD 130-ca. 180) attests to their popularity calling them non incele- 
bres. The contents of the work were varied; we find history, zoology, 
anatomy, topography, and theology. In addition to explicit citations of 
the work, ancient authors often attribute Egyptian material to Apion 
which must have come from the Aegyptiaca, though the source is not 
named. 


Of particular interest to Apion, the author of works on natural his- 
tory, was the fauna of Egypt. The elder Pliny (AD 23/4-79) cites Apion 


10 The exact meaning of Apion's “Egyptianness” will be returned to below. 

1 F, Montanari, “Apion,” Der Neue Pauly: Enzyklopadie der Antike, H. Cancik and H. 
Scheider (eds.), (Stuttgart; 1996), I.845-847, devotes some attention to the literary and 
grammatical works and provides a full bibliography; see also A. Sperling, “Apion der 
Grammatiker und sein Verháltnis zum Judentum, ein Beitrag zu einer Einleitung in 
die Schriften des Josephos," Programm des Gymnasiums zum heiligen Kreuz in Dresden, (1886), 
xiv-xvi; van der Horst, “Who Was Apion?” 207-221. Recently J. Dillery, “Putting Him 
Back Together Again: Apion Historian, Apion Grammatikos," CP 98 (2003), 383-390, 
esp. 383, 385, 389-390, has argued that Josephus targets Apion’s reputation both as an 
historian and Homeric scholar. It should also be noted that Apion wrote works on nat- 
ural history. Plin. HN, Lxxxv, cites a work de metallica medicina. A strong interest in nat- 
ural history is apparent in the Aegyptaca, as will be shown. According to the Suda, s.v. 
Ilong, Apion was the author of a work entitled mepi uóyov. For his works on natural 
history see Sperling, “Apion der Grammatiker,” xvi. Among other works, Apion com- 
posed one entitled epi ‘Popaiwv ówAéktov, for which and others see Sperling, “Apion 
der Grammatiker,” xiv, xvi; and see xvii for his rejection of a possible 'AAeSév6pov 
&ykójuov, based on the testimony of Gell. MA, VIL8. 

12 Tat. Or. 38; also apud Euseb. PE, X.11.13. Gell. WA, V.14.4; VI.8.4, twice quotes 
stories from the fifth book. Other attestations of the Aegyptiaca: Jos. CA, IL10 (book 
three); Gell. NA, X.10.2: in libris Aegyptiacis; Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.101.3: &v «fj veváptn 
tov AiyortiaK@v iotopi@v; Julius Africanus, apud Euseb. PE, X.10.16, and Ps.-Justin, 
Coh. ad Graec. 9, call it simply ‘Iotopton. 

5 Gell. WA, V.14.2: eius libri non incelebres feruntur, quibus omnium ferme quae mirifica. in 
Aegypto visuntur audiunturque historia comprehenditur. 
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for information on the scarab.* Aelian (ca. AD 170-235) cites Apion 
for information on the ibis, which he obtained from the priests of 
Hermopolis; a two-headed crane that appeared in the time of Atothis 
son of Menis and heralded a time of prosperity for Egypt; and a four- 
headed bird during another reign, after whose advent the Nile overflowed 
as never before.? Apion also recorded the famous story of Androclus 
and the lion, whom he saw reconciled in the Circus Maximus while 
on a trip to Rome.'* Other wonders of Egypt recorded by Apion are 
the pyramids and a colossus of Sarapis made of smaragdus found in the 
Egyptian labyrinth." Finally, an item of anatomy: it was, according to 
Apion, the Egyptian practise of human dissection (during the mum- 
mification process?) that revealed a nerve extending from the heart to 
the ring-finger of the left hand, whence this finger derived the honor 
of being ornamented with a ring by theancient Greeks and Romans.!* The 
Aegyptiaca also contained historical information. Tatian, and those whose 
accounts derive from his, report that Apion recorded the deeds of the 
pharaoh Amosis.? Josephus refers a story of Moses' Egyptian origins 
to the third book of the Aegyptiaca.?? 


^ Plin. HN, XXX.99, does not attribute this to the Aegyptiaca. 

15 Ael. NA, X.29 (ibis; MA, XI.40 (two-headed crane, four-headed bird, and stags 
with four kidneys). Again the Aegyptiaca is not explicitly named as the source. Other 
items of natural history are recorded. Plin. HN, XXXIL19, offers Apion's testimony 
for the pig-fish, the largest of all fish, called by the Lacedaemonians the orthagoriscus, 
which derives its name from the grunt it makes when caught. No Egyptian context is 
given for this story which might come instead from a work ascribed to Apion by 
Athenaeus, Deipnosoph. VIL294F, entitled nepi tfjg "Anuctov tpugfig, in which Apion dis- 
cusses the dog-fish. It is not, however, impossible that the description of the pig-fish 
came from the Aegyptiaca, for a love affair between a boy and a dolphin, which occurred 
at Puteoli in southern Italy—and was witnessed by Apion himself—was described in 
the Aegyptiaca; Gell. NA, VI.8. A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, (Leipzig; 1893), 
362, following Lehrs, has suggested that this story was prompted by a similar occur- 
rence near Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy II, which Ael. MA, VI.15, reports. Though 
Aclian does not name Apion as the source of this information, one suspects that the 
Aegyptiaca might lie behind the story and provide the context for the similar occurrence 
at Puteoli, which does derive from the Aegyptiaca. 

16 Gell. NA, V.14; he cites book five of the Aegyptiaca. 

U Plin. HN, XXXVIL79 (pyramids); XXXVII.75 (colossus). Neither is attributed to 
the Aegyptiaca. 

18 Gell. NA, X.10: causam esse huius rei Apion in libris Aegyptiacis hanc. dicit, quod insectis 
aperlisque humanis corporibus, ut mos in Aegypto fuil, quas Graeci àvatopég appellant, repertum 
est nervum quendam tenuissimum ab eo uno digito de quo diximus, ad cor hominis pergere ac pervenire. 

19 Tat. Or. 38; see “Appendix” below. 

?» Jos. CA, IL10. It will be argued below that all of Apion's material preserved in 
the Contra Apionem derived from the Aegyptiaca. This would add greatly to the historical 
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We now turn from Apion’s works, especially the Aegyptiaca, to the 
reputation derived from them. The variety of material offered in the 
Aegyptiaca assured its wide use by ancient authors. As Gellius attests, 
the book achieved some measure of celebrity, as did its author, though 
Apion’s reputation rested on more than just the Aegyptiaca. To Aulus 
Gellius he was a doctus homo and eruditus vir, of keen, effortless elo- 
quence.?' Gellius also praises his output and the depth and breadth of 
his knowledge of things Greck.? Pliny the Elder, who was a younger 
contemporary of Apion, records that he came to the notice of the 
emperor Tiberius. Though the emperor's reaction to the grammar- 
lan seems to have been negative, a fact to which we shall return below, 
it Is significant that he was noticed. Finally, Seneca the Younger (b. 4 
BC-AD 1; d. 65) records Apion's successful tour of Greece during 
which the grammarian was adopted by all the ciües in the name of 
Homer. Although the exact meaning of the last statement remains 
unclear, one might surmise that Apion made a lecture tour of Greece, 
speaking on Homer, for which he was awarded some sort of honorary 
citizenship.? That he was considered to be one of the leading citizens 
of Alexandria is demonstrated by the fact that he was selected to repre- 
sent the city before the emperor Gaius during the stasis of AD 38.?6 

Thus the picture emerges of a world-renowned scholar of sufficient 
eminence to come to the attention of the emperor Tiberius. He was 
a man whose knowledge of Homer and Egypt made him a source to 
be consulted by both Roman and Greek authors. As a result of his 
fame, his fellow Alexandrians selected him to represent a city whose 
only rival in the Roman empire was the capital itself. Josephus set his 


scope of the work. Included would be the Sixth Syrian War and its aftermath in 
Jerusalem, the civil war between Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra III, the reign of Cleopatra 
VII, and information about the Jewish community in Alexandria, as well as the Egyptian 
version of the Exodus story. 

?! Gell. NA, V.14. praef: Apion, doctus homo; VI.4: "Antievoc, eruditi viri; VIL: facili atque 
alacri facundia. fuit. 

? Gell. NA, V.14.1: litteris homo multis praeditus rerumque Graecarum. plurima atque varia sci- 
entia. futt. 

3 Plin. HN, praef. 25. 

? Sen. Ep. 88.40: Apion grammaticus, qui sub C. Caesare tota circulatus est Graecia. et in 
nomen Homeri ab omnibus civitatibus adoptatus. 

? Compare Lucian's tours in Greece, Ionia, Italy and Gaul, discussed by S. Swain, 
Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, and Power in the Greek World AD 50-250, (Oxford; 
1996), 310, 312. 

?5 Jos. Ant. XVITE257. 
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sights high when he chose Apion as the centerpiece and main target 
of his work controverting the opponents of the Jews.” Apion, like the 
orthagoriscus, was certainly a big fish. Josephus, however, selected his 
target with much care, for this scholarly luminary had many faults to 
be exploited, faults which had not escaped the attention of the very 
authors who made use of, and admired, his learning.” 

Apion's penchant for self-promotion is well-attested by both con- 
temporaries and later authors. As noted above, Apion came to the 
attention of Tiberius, who called him cymbalum mundi, the precise mean- 
ing of which is not altogether clear, though it was certainly critical.?? 
Pliny, who as a youth saw Apion, improves upon Tiberius’ quip call- 
ing the grammarian propriae famae tympanum.” Apion was so convinced 
of his powers as to imagine that lasting fame would attach to anyone 


27 Cf. Feldman, “Reading Between the Lines: Appreciation of Judaism in Anti-Jewish 
Writers Cited in Contra Apionem,” in L. H. Feldman and J. R. Levinson (eds.), Josephus’ 
Contra Apionem: Studies in its Character and Context with a Latin Concordance to the Portion 
Missing in Greek, (Leiden; 1996), 265; idem, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World, 233-234. 

°8 Cf. Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 200. 

2 There is some disagreement in the major Latin lexica as to the precise force of 
cymbalum when used figuratively. The two texts cited are the present one and some lines 
from the Catalepton found in the Appendix Vergiliana: et vos, Selique Tarquitique Varroque, | 
scholasticorum natio madens pingui, | ite hinc, inane cymbalon iuventutis, Verg. Cat. 5.5. The 
Oxford Latin Dictionary: “as a term of reproach, applied to stupid and tedious speakers"; 
Lewis and Short: “as making the world ring with his ostentatious disputations.” The 
former seems to derive the definition from the Catalepton’s image of the scholastics drip- 
ping with fat, a metaphor for a dull-witted individual, or when applied to literary style, 
meaning clumsy or coarse, cf. OLD s.v. pinguis, 7. The latter applies only to Pliny’s ref- 
erence to Apion. From what we know of Apion’s ostentatious style, the second definition 
seems more fitting. The cymbala themselves seem most often to have been associated 
with eastern religious rites, especially with the cult of Cybele: Lucr. 11.619; Cat. 63.21, 
29; Ov. Fast. IV.213; Verg. Georg. 4.64; Apul. Met. VIIL24; and perhaps Juv. 9.62; cf. 
Livy, XXXIX.8, where reference is made to the cymbala of the Bacchic cult with empha- 
sis on the cacophony produced by such rites: prae ululatibus tympanorumque et cymbalorum 
strepitu nulla vox quiritantium inter stupra et caedes exaudiri. potest; and Plin. HN, V.1.7, where 
reference is made to African religious rites, the emphasis is again on the cacophony of 
such rites: tibiarum ac fistulae cantu. tympanorumque et cymbalorum sonitus. strepere. Both Quint. 
Inst. XL3.59 and Plin. Ep. IL14.13 use the term to describe disapprovingly current 
rhetorical practices. One wonders if Tiberius intended to call attention to Apion's for- 
eignness by the association of eastern cults with the cymbala. These references, espe- 
cially those of Quintillian and the younger Pliny referring particularly to rhetoric, suggest 
that Tiberius’ jibe at Apion refers to the grammarian’s oratorical style which must have 
been as ostentatious as his writing was in Gellius’ estimation; see n. 32 below. The 
definition in Lewis and Short is to be preferred. Cf. Kasher, *Polemic and Apologetic,” 
174 n. 154. 

3 Plin. HN, praef. 25: Apion quidem grammaticus (hic quem Tiberius Caesar cymbalum mundi 
vocabat quom propriae famae tympanum potius videri posset). 
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to whom he dedicated his books.?' Aulus Gellius, upon whom Apion's 
style, output, and learning made such an impression, conceded, nev- 
ertheless, that his works were marred by a desire for ostentation and 
by self-advertisement.*? 

Apart from distaste for his self-promotion and the high estimation 
he had of himself, ancient authors often met Apion's claims with a 
healthy dose of scepticism, sometimes going so far as to question his 
veracity.? Pliny cites two statements of Apion as examples of the types 
of lies told by magi. Apion reported that any one who dug the herb 
cynocephalia out of the ground would be immediately struck dead. The 
grammarian also claimed to have solved the age-old question of Homer’s 
birthplace and parentage by summoning spirits; he dared not, how- 
ever, disclose the answer he had received from them.** Even statements 
that Pliny does not brand as out and out lies are often still suspect. 
The grammarian’s story about the life-like paintings of Apelles is met 
with a parenthetical incredibile dictu.” Aelian also had some trouble believ- 
ing some of Apion’s zoological accounts. Aelian notes with telling sur- 
prise that even Apion does not entirely believe the claim of the priests 
of Hermopolis for the immortality of the ibis. Aelian, of course, rejects 
the story completely. When Apion says that there were stags with 
four kidneys, Aelian suspects him of telling a tall tale.’ 

Seneca, who introduced Apion in the context of his successful Greck 
tour, does not continue in such a laudatory vein. He cites one of 
Apion's theories on Homer as an example of the superfluous items 


?! Plin. HN, praef. 25 continues: immortalitate donari a se scripsit ad quos aliqua componebat. 

32 Gell. WA, V.14.3: sed in his quae vel audisse vel legisse sese dicit, fortassean vitio studioque 
ostentatioms sit loquacior —est enim sane quam in praedicandis doctrinis sui venditator. Sce Feldman, 
“Reading Between the Lines," 264. 

33 Feldman, “Reading Between the Lines," 264. 

^ Plin. HN, XXX.6.18: quaerat. aliquis, quae sint mentiti veteres magi, cum adulescentibus 
nobis visus Apion grammaticae artis prodiderit. cynocephalian herbam, quae in Aegypto vocaretur osiri- 
lis, divinam et contra omnia veneficia, sed si tota erueretur, statim eum qui eruissel mori, seque evo- 
casse umbras ad percunctandum Homerum quanam patria quibusque parentibus genitus esset, non tamen 
ausus profiteri quid sibi respondisse diceret. C£. Dillery, “Putting Him Back Together Again,” 
385-386. 

3 Plin. HN, XXXV.36.88; the portraits were so life-like that physiognomists might 
predict the date of the subjects! future death from the painting. Pliny does seem, here, 
to accept the veracity of Apion's statement. 

36 Ael. NA, X.29: Aéyer 68 "Aniov Kai énóyevon, tovs èv 'Epuoo TOAEL iepéog uóp- 
Topo Oewvóvtag oi ipw aOdvatov. todto uiv obv Kai éxetv@ Soxei tç &AnGetac 
GQPEOTEVOL TAUTOAY, koi &guoi Se néåvtoç AV kovoqoivowo yevdéc. 

Y Ael. NA, XL40: Aéyev 62 "Antov, ei yh Tepatedetar, koi EAG@OUS veopovc TETIAPAS 
Éyew KAT tag tóxovc. 
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which fill a learned man's mind üll he has no room for the knowl- 
edge of virtue.” It is Apion's theory that in the first line of the lad 
Homer left an indication of the combined number of books contained 
in the Zad and Odyssey. The first two letters of the first line of the 
Iliad have a numerical value of 48, the number of books in the Jhad 
(24) and the Odyssey (24) combined.” Apion is thus a fine example of 
the disseminator of useless and superfluous learning. 

Apion had a mixed reputation. A scholar of international fame, 
hailed throughout Greece, chosen to represent Alexandria, he came to 
the attention of two emperors and junior contemporaries such as the 
elder Pliny and the younger Seneca, men of no mean reputation as 
scholars themselves. His Aegyptiaca was widely known, used by Pliny, 
Josephus, Aulus Gellius, Aelian, and the Christian apologist Tatian. At 
the same time, he seems to have made a negative impression on the 
very men whose use of his work demonstrates their esteem. That he 
was arrogant and self-promoting is attested by Pliny and Aulus Gellius. 
Tales of Egyptian marvels were often met with scepticism, if their pur- 
veyor was not branded with outright mendacity. Finally, Seneca could 
think of no better illustration of scholarly frivolity than the grammar- 
ian and Homeric scholar. No ancient author, however, was more eager 
to exhibit the grammarian’s failings to his audience than Josephus. 

Josephus’ attack on Apion is often directed at the very faults that 
other ancient authors had high-lighted in their comments on the gram- 
marian. Apart from drawing attention to Apion’s self-promotion and 


38 Sen. Ep. 88.35-37, repeatedly refers to supervacua. 

3 Sen. Ep. 88.40-41: Apion grammaticus . . . aiebat Homerum utraque materia consummata, et 
Odyssia et Iliade, principium. adiecisse operi suo, quo bellum "Troianum complexus est. huius rei argu- 
mentum adferebat, quod duas litteras in primo versu posuisset ex industria librorum suorum numerum 
continentes. talia sciat. oportet, qui multa vult scire, non cogitare, quantum temporis tibi auferat mala 
valetudo, quantum occupatio publica, quantum occupatio privata, quantum occupatio cotidiana, quan- 
tum somnus. metire aetatem tuam; tam multa non capit. Apion’s theory rests on Hom. J/. I.1: 
ufjviv. cede, Bed, MnAniddem "AxuMoc. The Greek letters MH have a numerical value 
of 48. See van der Horst, ^Who Was Apion?" 215-220, for an analysis of Apion's 
Homeric scholarship. His conclusion, 220, bears repeating: “It is small wonder that 
Apion's successors, such as Apollonius Sophistes and later lexicographers, often severely 
criticized his explanations. Apollonius quotes Apion in his Lexicon Homericum no less than 
132 times, and in several of these instances, after having mentioned Apion's view, he 
adds, BéAtiov 9é . . . (followed by a better explanation), or he simply describes his inter- 
pretations as ‘bad’ (Nr. 97, xoóc) or ‘ridiculous’ (Nr. 155, yeAotwc), and rightly so. 
Even so, it is clear that Apollonius felt he could not refrain from referring to Apion 
so often, and that is a clear sign of the fame and status of our Alexandrian." Sec also 
Dillery, “Putting Him Back Together Again,” 389-390, on Apion's “wildly deviant" 
Homeric scholarship. 
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lack of credibility, Josephus attempted to undermine Apion's fame as 
a scholar, questioning his intelligence and his scholarly capabilities." 
To all of these avenues of attack 1s to be added Josephus’ attempt to 
discredit Apion on the grounds of his Egyptian origin. 

Josephus recounts that Apion, perhaps following Apollonius Molon, 
characterized the Jews as a nation that had produced no men of genius, 
a sharp contrast to the Greeks, who possessed such eminent sages as 
Socrates, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Apion himself." Josephus asks the iron- 
ical question whether Alexandria should congratulate herself for hav- 
ing such an illustrious citizen; Apion is haunted by no such doubts. 
The historian suggests that Apion needs to testify as a witness on his 
own behalf, for no one else in the world would. Apion’s knack for self- 
assertion and the high esteem in which he held himself were as appar- 
ent to Josephus as they were to Pliny and Aulus Gellius. 

The grammarian’s lack of credibility is also ammunition for Josephus’s 
counter-attack. Apion is accused of inventing the story of an oath taken 
by the Jews to hate the Greeks, the fiction of Antiochus’ discovery of 
a Greek being prepared for sacrifice and a golden ass’s head in the 
Temple, and the surprising fact that Moses was from Heliopolis.” 
Josephus, in his closing remarks on Apion, says that Apion abandoned the 
religious laws of his own country and lied about those of the Jews. 
But Apion is no garden variety liar, for the wonderousness of his fab- 
rications 1s breathtaking. To Josephus the story about Moses the 
Heliopolitan is amazing, as is the grammarian’s etymology of “sab- 
bath,” elsewhere Apion himself is a source of amazement." We find 


4 Cf. Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 201-202. 

" Jos. CA, 11.135: GAAG Bavpactods &vópac ob napecyiKapev, oiov teyvôv TIVOV 
ebpetus Tj copi diapépovtas. Kai koropiOuet LoKpatnv koi Zhvova koi KAe&vOnv 
Kai toto0toug ttvÓg. eita TO Bavuaociótatov roig sipnuévois aùtòç &xvtóv npootiðnor 
kat uokoaptGet thy “AAeEdvdpetav, Sti torodtov Éyet noAttnv. For Apollonius Molon as 
a possible source, see CA, IL.148; cf. IL79. 

#2 Jos. CA, II.124 (anti-Greek oath): koi tobtwv obSeic nórote tov Opkov enev doboon 
nap’ tuiv ópocuévov, GAA póvog '"Aníov, wo fotev, HKovoev- adtdc yàp ô ovvÜOeic 
adtov Tv; IL.110-111 (Greek prepared for sacrifice): hominis autem Graeci compraehensionem 
finxit... hoc ergo pessima est impietas atque mendacium. spontaneum; 11.82 (the ass's head): deinde 
quomodo non intellexit operibus increpatus de incredibili suo mendacio?; and 11.85: neque enim extrin- 
secus aliqua ratiocinatione mentitus est; 11.12 (Moses): tò òè yedoua Aóyov oo Osópevov, GAA’ 
èk t&v Épyov nepipavéc; and IL14: ófjÀóg oti Katoyevodpevoc. Not only did Apion 
lie, but he did so poorly in Josephus’ opinion, as is shown by 1L.88: sed aut omnium gur- 
dissimus fuit Apion ad componendum verba fallacia. 

5 Jos. CA, IL144: 6 6& tobtovg [vóuoug repi thv evogBetav] uèv équyev, TOV huetépov 
dé Kateyedoato. 

“ Jos. CA, II.12 (Moses): tobi uév tig f) Oavuaoth tod ypaupyatikod @péorc; IL20 
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in Josephus the same questioning approach to Apion's veracity as we 
find in Pliny and Aelian. Though of the latter pair only Pliny went so 
far as to call Apion a har on one occasion, at other times Pliny and 
Aelian were sceptical about some of the items recorded by Apion. 
Josephus combines these two attitudes in his treatment of Apion, frankly 
calling him a liar numerous times, but also expressing his disbelief at 
the marvelous nature of some of his lies. 

Josephus, like Seneca, found things in Apion's work which he char- 
acterized as unworthy of attention. At the outset of book two, when 
Josephus introduces Apion, he confesses himself unsure whether he 
ought to devote much attention to refuting the grammarian.?^ The 
additions which Apion made to the Egyptian version of the Exodus 
were, in Josephus' opinion, full of buffoonery; Josephus confesses him- 
self unsure whether or not to laugh at the foolishness of Apion's ety- 
mology of the word "sabbath."'* Seneca, while admitting the fame that 
Apion's Homeric scholarship obtained throughout Greece, points to 
one of the more far-fetched of the famous grammarian's theories. 
Josephus also points to the absurdity of some of Apion's claims; he 
does not, however, give any indication of the scholar's renown. 

It is, in fact, the discrediüng of Apion the scholar that serves as a 
major underpinning of Josephus’ case against the grammarian." The 
attack proceeds along two lines: questioning Apion's intelligence and 
poinüng out his bad scholarship. Apion's stupidity and lack of educa- 
tion are returned to over and over again. His additions to the Exodus 
story display his lack of education, as does his surprise at the Jews for 
calling themselves Alexandrians. His etymology of the word “sabbath” 


(sabbath): @avpaothy twa xoi mBaviv anodidmow aitiov; 1.25 (Apion): 6 6& Oav- 
uaotos 'Aniov. 

5 Jos. CA, IL2: kaitoi mepi tfjg mpdg “Aniwva. Tov ypappatiKov &vtipphoews éExhAdEe 
uor Sianopeiv, ei xpi] onovddoa. 

4 Jos. CA, IL3 (buffoonery): tù mAeiota, ôè BouoAoxiov Éyeu IL.22 (etymology): ook 
av ov ttg lj KatayeAdoete tfjg pùvapiaç. For Apion’s etymology see M. Scheller, 
"YopBo und oaPBatworc,” Glotta 34 (1955), 298-300; on Apion’s etymological work on 
Homer see van der Horst, “Who Was Apion?” 215-220. Josephus’ description of the 
etymology as Bavuaothv two mðaævńv, CA IL20, is clearly meant ironically, as is often 
the case with Josephus’ use of the adjective Ooruuao tóc; see above n. 44. On Apion’s 
bizarre etymology of “sabbath,” see Dillery, “Putting Him Back Together Again," 387- 
388. 

" Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 200. 

48 Jos. CA, IL3 (Exodus): tù nAeiota 62 BouoAoyíav exer koi moAAy, ei Sei taANVEs 
eineiv, anadevotav; 1.38 (Jews as Alexandrians) tò è On Savpalew nç ‘Tlovdaior 
bvtec "AAeGavópeic éxAffncov, tic óuoto d&nadevotac. 
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demonstrates his ignorance.? His credulity in believing the story of the 
Greek being prepared for sacrifice shows his want of sense.” 

Apart from deficiencies of his intellect, Josephus takes great delight 
in impugning his scholarship, gleefully pointing out the historical events 
and source material that escaped Apion’s notice. Apion had not taken 
the time to read the decrees of the Roman senate, nor the letters of 
Augustus, nor of Alexander and his successors, the Ptolemies, all of 
which attested to the favor in which the respective governments had 
held the Jews.°! Concerning Antiochus, and his true motives for attack- 
ing the Temple, Apion had neglected the account of such worthy his- 
torians as Polybius, Strabo, and Nicolaus of Damascus, preferring instead 
to rely on fantastic tales of ass’s heads and human sacrifice to excul- 
pate the greedy king.? Apion should have known that the Jews’ claim 
to the title Alexandrians was just, had he read the letters of Alexander, 
Ptolemy I, and the kings after him, or the stele which Caesar had set 
up in Alexandria recording their rights.” Apion failed to remember 
the misfortunes of the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, to say nothing 
of Croesus, when he faults the Jews for their defeat by foreign enemies.*! 
The grammarian even writes of places that do not exist, claiming that 
a town named Dora is located in Idumaea.? At last, Josephus must 
ask the question: are we to imagine that Apion has not fully investi- 
gated his facts? But as a scholar, does he not promise to present a 
true account??? Josephus, however, cannot imagine such wanton disregard 


? Jos. CA, IL26: à 68 mepi thy òvopaciav tod ooBórov ypaypatiK uevóOeotg 
cvatderav Éyev TOAAH fj Sewhv quoto. 

50 Jos. CA, IL 102: insensatos enim non verbis sed operibus decet arguere. 

5! Jos. CA, IL62: has litteras Apionem oportebat inspicere et secundum genera examinare. testi- 
monia sub Alexandro facta et omnibus Ptolomaeis, et quae a senatu constituta sunt, necnon et a max- 
imis Romanis imperatoribus. 

52 Jos. CA, I1.84-85: omnes [conscriptores] dicunt pecuniis. indigentem Antiochum transgressum 
foedera Iudaeorum. expoliasse templum auro argentoque plenum. haec igitur Apion debuit respicere. 

53 Jos. CA, 1L37; Josephus questions whether Apion could possibly have neglected 
these important documents, thinking that perhaps Apion has read them, but disregarded 
their testimony. 

5 Jos. CA, 1L.130-131: a particularly serious charge against a man so well versed in 
the study of things Greek, as Gellius says. 

55 Jos. CA, IL.115-116: xoi yap tomovg ook Ovtog ypóoet xoi TOAEIg ODK ciðòç 
uetatiOnow... Kai Apa tadtns [ISovuaias] £otiv obdenica. róg. 

56 Jos. CA, 11.109: quid ergo Apionem [esse] dicimus misi nihil horum examinantem verba incredula 
protulisse? sed turpe est; historiae enim veram notitiam se proferre grammaticus non promisit? ‘This 
comes after Apion has brought forward the charges of ritual murder and an ass's head 
in clear disregard for the details of the Temple cult, which Josephus provides. 
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for the rules of scholarship; Apion must have done his research, but 
suppressed the truth.°’ 

There is a remarkable coincidence between the faults of Apion 
expressed by Josephus and by other ancient authors. Apion’s failings 
must have been manifest. The grammarian’s arrogance, self-promotion, 
mendacity and penchant for tall-tales all find their way into Josephus’ 
refutation of Apion’s case against the Jews. It is not enough, though, 
for Josephus to draw attention to these apparent faults of the great 
grammarian, he must also rob him of his reputation, casting him as 
an ill-educated, bumbling scholar who misses essential pieces of evi- 
dence and, when he does do his research, falsifies the results. 


The Case against Apion the Egyptian 


Not content to broadcast Apion’s personal and professional faults 
and to rob him of his fame as a scholar, Josephus directs his pen 
against Apion's Egyptian origin in his effort to discredit his opponent.?? 
The emphasis placed on Apion's ethnicity has aroused some scholars’ 
suspicions leading them to believe that Josephus 1s guilty of slandering 
his opponent, smearing him as an Egyptian in an effort to mask his 
true Greekness.? Most others have been content to follow Josephus’ 
promptings and to take his tendentious description of Apion the Egyptian 
at face value. This paper will suggest a more nuanced approach, one 
that does justice to Josephus’ skill as a controversialist and that takes 
into account some of the recent scholarship on ethnicity in antiquity. 
First, a review of the evidence 1s in order. 

Athenaeus (fl. ca. AD 200) calls him an Alexandrian, which tells us 
nothing, for even Josephus makes clear that Apion was awarded 
Alexandrian citizenship. Clement of Alexandria (b. ca. AD 150; 
d. 211-216) and the Suda (late tenth century AD) both label him an 


5 Jos. CA, IL110: at sciens templi nostri pietatem hanc quidem praetermisit. Josephus, CA, 
IL.13, also ridicules Apion for his inability, grammarian though he was, to discover the 
birthplace of Homer, a notoriously insoluble question for ancient scholars. See Dillery, 
“Putting Him Back Together Again,” 385-386. 

5 See Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 202-203; Kasher, “Polemic and Apologetic,” 
163. 

5 According to H. Willrich, “Beilage: War Apion Ägypter?” Juden und Griechen vor 
der makkabdischen Erhebung, (Göttingen; 1895), 172-176, he was an Alexandrian by birth; 
I. Levy, “Apion Etait-il Alexandrin?" REJ 41 (1900), 188-195, suggests that he was a 
Greek born in an Egyptian town other than Alexandria. 

9 Athen. Deipnosoph. 1.16F; cf. Jos. CA, 11.32, 41. 
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Egyptian, though the testimony of the latter is quite late and derivative.*! 
Pliny all but explicitly states that he was an Egyptian when he describes 
Apion's explanation of the scarab as an excuse for the religious customs 
of his race.? Apart from his assertions of Apion's Egyptian descent, 
Josephus says that Apion was born in Oasis, in the depths of Egypt.” 
The language Josephus employs is vague and which oasis he means is 
not clear.“ Josephus uses Apion's birth there to accentuate his Egyptian 
origin, calling him the “first of all Egyptians." ^ 

Apart from the literary evidence, there 1s the fact that Apion's name 
is Egyptian, obviously derived from the divine name Apis. The form, 
however, is not indigenous, but rather has a Greek termination. The 


9! Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.101.3; Suda, s.v. 'Antov. 

9? Plin. HN, XXX.99: scarabaeum qui pilulas volvit. propter hunc Aegypti magna pars scarabaeos 
inter numina colit, curiosa Apronis interpretatione, qua colligat solis operum similitudinem. huic ani- 
mali esse, ad excusandos gentis suae ritus. 

6 Jos. CA, IL29: yeyevnuévog év ‘Odoet tfjg Aiyóntov; IL41: yevvnOslg yap, ws 
mpoeinov, èv tQ BoBvtóto tfjg Aiyóntov. 

& Egypt had two main areas containing oases: the so-called Small Oasis, which lay 
southwest of the Fayum and west of Oxyrhynchus; and the more southerly Great Oasis, 
which lay west of the Thebaid, in upper Egypt. Sperling, “Apion der Grammatiker,” 
vi-vii, takes the statement to refer to the Great Oasis, and particularly the town of El 
Khargeh; G. Wagner, Les Oasis d^Égypte a l'Époque Grecque, Romaine et Byzantine d’Aprés les 
Documents Grecs, (IFAO; 1987), 138, seems also to lean towards the Great Oasis, espe- 
cially Dakhleh, but also thinks that the Oasis of Farafra or of El Heiz might be meant. 
Lévy, “Apion Étaitil Alexandrin?" 189, derives from Josephus’ vague reference only 
that he was a poor geographer. 

5 Jos. CA, IL29: yeyevnuévog v Ogos tfjg Atyóntov, navtwv Atyontiov npótoc dv, 
ws àv einor tig. What exactly Josephus means by "first of all Egyptians” is unclear, 
perhaps “foremost of Egyptians,” we might say “the quintessential Egyptian." The tenor 
of Josephus’ remark is to bring into sharp focus the fact that Apion is an Egyptian. 
Willrich, “War Apion Agypter?” 173, took Josephus’ reference to Apion’s birthplace as 
an attempt to associate the grammarian with the least cultivated and backward part of 
Egypt possible: “Es kam Josephus nur darauf an, Apion aus méglichst unkultivierten, 
dunkeln Verhältnissen stammen zu lassen, wie wenn wir von Jemand sagen, er sei aus 
der Hundetürkei oder Schóppenstedt oder Schilda." It is not to be taken for granted, 
however, that Josephus’ contemporaries would have viewed the Oasis in this light at 
all. Wagner, Les Oasis, 113-117, after an analysis of ancient testimony on the Oasis 
concludes that the ancients had a very positive view of the Oasis: “On voit ainsi que 
les historiens et les géographes anciens nous donnent des Oasis une image éminent 
favorable: ces régiones étaient habitables, habitées, fertiles et salubres, mais les pistes 
qui y menaient étaient rudes et dangereuses," (117). Indeed, Josephus' is the sole voice 
of dissent before the Christian period when the Oasis became a destination for exiles, 
according to Wagner, 117-119. As the Oasis is not notoriously Egyptian or backward, 
there is no reason to suspect Josephus of fabricating the story of Apion's birth there. 
He does, however, try to capitalize on it. Birth in the Oasis is not in itself proof of 
Egyptian ethnicity; according to Wagner, Les Oasis, 119, the strategos of the Small 
Oasis, during the reign of Tiberius, was a certain Alexandrian named Herakleides, son 
of Herakleides. 

55 A comparison might be found in the Hellenized name Sarapion, derived from 
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name remains, nevertheless, a localized Greek name found, except in 
the case of emigrants to other lands, exclusively in Egypt." One hes- 
itates to put too much emphasis on a name, as family naming prac- 
tices could be erratic.? It might, nevertheless, be noted here that Apion’s 
father had a good Greek name, Poseidonios.*? 

Compared with evidence for Apion's Egyptian roots, there is very lit- 
tle in support of a Greck pedigree for the grammarian. The only explicit 
statement is Aulus Gellius’ description of Apion as Graecus homo." Another 
item comes from the works of Josephus. Referring in the Antiquitates 
Judaicae to the events of AD 38, Josephus says that s/asis broke out in 
Alexandria between the Jews dwelling there and the Greeks. Three 
envoys were chosen by each side to appear before Gaius. Apion was 


the name of the god Sarapis. On the name see Lévy, “Apion Étaitil Alexandrin?" 
193 n. 2; see also W. Swinnen, “Problèmes d'anthroponymie ptolémaique," Chronique 
d'Égypte 42 (1967), 157-158, on the variant form Apios. 

57 For a very incomplete list of occurrences of the name in the papyri see F. Preisigke 
(ed.), Namenbuch enthaltend alle griechischen, lateinischen, ägyptischen, hebräischen, arabischen und 
sonstigen. semilischen und nichtsemitischen Menschennamen, soweit sie in griechischen Urkunden. (Papyri, 
Ostraka, Inschriften, Mumienschildern, usw.) Agyptens sich vorfinden, (Heidelberg; 1922), 40; 
D. Foraboschi, Onomasticon alterum papyrologicum, Supplemento al Namenbuch di F. Preisigke, 
Testi e document per lo studio dell’antichita 16, Serie papyrologica II, (Milan; 1967), 1.40. 

68 One example might stand in for many others. P.Corn. 18 (Oxyrhynchus; AD 291) 
records a certain Marcus Aurelius Apion, son of Philippos, who had four children by 
his wife Tisois: Philippos, Gaios, Melaina alias Anoubiaina, and Taeous. The family 
comes from a hellenophone milieu and yet blends freely Roman, Greek, and Egyptian 
names. The example comes from R. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, (Princeton; 1993), 
233. 

5? The patronymic is found in Julius Africanus, apud Euseb. PE, X.10.16; cf. Ps.- 
Justin, Cohortatio ad Graecos, 9. The only competing patronymic is the Suda’s claim, s.v. 
'Antov, that IIAewoxovikng was his father's name, this is controverted by earlier and 
better evidence that this was his nickname: Gell. NA, V.14.1; VIL8.1; Clem. Al. Strom. 
L21.101.3; Plin. HN, Lxxxvi; XXXVIL75. The patronymic Poseidonios is generally 
accepted: Sperling, “Apion der Grammatiker,” vi; Montanari, “Apion,” 845; E. Schürer, 
The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, G. Vermes, F. Millar, and 
M. Goodman (eds), (Edinburgh; 1986), II.1.604. Lévy, “Apion Était-il Alexandrin?" 
193, follows the evidence of the Suda; as does A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, IV, 
(Leipzig; 1893), 356. H. Jacobson, *Apion's Nickname," AJP 98 (1977), 413-415, dis- 
cusses the nickname Pleistonikes; his conclusion, however, is not susceptible to proof, 
and seems improbable. See also the inscription from the Colossus of Memnon found 
in Dittenberger, OGIS 662; and A. and E. Bernand, Les Inscriptions Grecques et Latines du 
Colosse de Memnon, (IFAO 31; 1960), number 71. The inscription reads: "Aníov ràe- 
vov[tknc] | Tkovoo cpíc; whether it refers to our Apion or another is debated. The 
nickname Pleistonikes "victor in many contests" is usually found in athletic contexts: 
e.g. Iscr. Agon. Greche, 62.b.3; 72.5-6; Pap. Agon. 3.20, 21, 22, 23, 33. The variant 
IIAewoxoveixng is often found as a result of itacism. 


7? Gell. WA, VIL8.1. 
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one of the ambassadors representing the Alexandrians.’! As Willrich 
suggested, it is worth noting how Josephus refers to Apion when not 
in the heat of controversy.” Josephus here lumps Greeks and Alexandrians 
together as opponents of the Jews in Alexandria. Apion is a member 
of this party.’ 

The growing consensus among students of Greek ethnicity, and 
indeed ethnicity in general, namely that ethnicity is rather to be viewed 
as a cultural construct than a racial inheritance, has ramifications for 
the question of Apion’s ethnicity. The results of recent inquiry suggest 
that “identity” is to be preferred to “ethnicity,” that is, how do indi- 
viduals present themselves or even perceive themselves? An individual’s 
or group’s identity 1s a multi-faceted construct formed from different 
elements such as the cultural-cognitive, spiritual, and political; language 
is an important determining factor, as is religion.’ 


7 Jos. A7, XVIIL257: xoi 5 othoews év “Adetavdpeia yevouévng Tovdatwv te ot 
évoikodot Kai 'EAAfvov tpeic åp’ Exatépas ths o:&oeog TpeoBevtai aipeBévtes nopfioov 
ag tov Térov. xoi À yàp tov "AXe&ovópéov npéoeov eig "An(ov. Apion was, of course, 
an Alexandrian on Josephus' own admission in the Contra Apionem. 

? Willrich, “War Apion Agypter?” 173: “Es ist lehrreich, zu sehen wie Josephus von 
Apion redet, wenn er sich nicht gerade in der Hitze des Gefechtes befindet." 

73 Willich, “War Apion Ägypter?” 176, makes much of Josephus’ statement, CA, 
IL48, that great kindness had been shown to the Jews by all the kings of Apion's 
Macedonian ancestors: 'Aniova 6€ oyeðòv pegis návteç čAaðov oi vOv npoyóvov odtod 
Maxedévoev Docueig oikerdtata mpdg fiu&c SiateBévtec. Willrich thought that Josephus 
had slipped here and let down his guard, betraying his knowledge that Apion was in 
fact a Macedonian, and not an Egyptian as Josephus was trying to make his audience 
believe. Lévy, “Apion Était-il Alexandrin?" 192, rightly finds such a slip in Josephus’ 
otherwise well-crafted work hard to imagine. He solves the problem by reading Maxedévev 
as a gloss that found its way into the text. That is to say, a copyist has added in the 
margin Makeóóvov to indicate what kings are referred to by Josephus, namely, the 
kings of the Macedonians. At a later date the gloss slipped into the text where it appears 
to agree with npoyóvov, for the Greek only makes sense if we take Apion’s ancestors 
to be Macedonians (as both are in the genitive), despite the various attempts to read 
Maxedovev with BaciuAetc recorded and rejected by Lévy. Perhaps H. St. J. Thackeray's 
explanation in his Loeb edition of the Contra Apionem, (Cambridge, Mass.; 1926), is best. 
He suggests, 310 n. 2 on the Greek text, that npoyóvov abtod Moeóóvov was origi- 
nally written by Josephus and meant to be ironical. Other examples of Josephus’ irony 
in the Contra Apionem might be adduced in support of this explanation: 1.295, 319; IL.13, 
15, 17, 20, 112, 118, 125, 128, though none is a perfect parallel. 

™ See Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 10, 68, 70; T. Whitmarsh, Greek Literature and the 
Roman Empire: the Politics of Imitation, (Oxford; 2001), 35, 295; I. Malkin, “Introduction,” 
in idem, Ancient Perceptions of Greek Ethnicity, Center for Hellenic Studies Colloquia 5, 
(Cambridge, Mass.; 2001), 1, 3-4; D. Konstan, “Yo Hellénikon ethnos: Ethnicity and 
the Construction of Ancient Greek Identity,” in the same volume, 29-50, esp. 30, 
32-33, 35-36, 39, 41, 42, for the definitional shift from the Classical period to the 
Roman Empire; S. Said, “The Discourse of Identity in Greek Rhetoric from Isocrates 
to Aristides,” in the same volume, 275-300, esp. 291-292; see the longer treatments of 
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This cultural model of ethnic identity holds the key to understand- 
ing Apion's own ethnic identity and the (mis)use that Josephus’ made 
of notions of ethnicity as applied to the Alexandrian grammarian. As 
noted above, it has been standard practice when dealing with Josephus' 
portrayal of Apion as an Egyptian either to suppose that the histo- 
rian's Tendenz undercuts his trustworthiness, this is the interpretation 
of Willrich and Lévy, or to take Josephus’ claims about Apion's eth- 
nic origins at face value, this has been the interpretation followed by 
most other scholars. The solution to this problem lies in the greater 
understanding of ethnic definition arising from modern examinations 
cited above. 

It is quite apparent from the evidence that Apion was culturally 
Greek. This is demonstrated in two ways. First, his written works are 
firmly rooted in the traditions of Greek scholarship. He is best known 
for his Homeric scholarship, which enjoyed wide use, even if he was 
often criticized for his bizarre interpretations.’ His lecture tour of 
Greece seems, unlike Lucian's, to have been very successful. Even his 
Aegyptiaca, though he took Egypt for his subject, is firmly within the 
canons of Greek ethnographical writings.” Second, Apion located him- 
self culturally among Greeks. According to Josephus, the grammarian 
added himself to a list of Greek intellectual luminaries including Socrates, 
Zeno, and Cleanthes. It is significant that Aulus Gellius, who made 
wide use of Apion’s Aegyptiaca, identifies the author as a Greek, surely 
relying on the fact that the work was written in Greek, and from a 
Greek point of view, in the Greek tradition of ethnographic writing.” 
Thus, we can see that Apion’s cultural-cognitive identity, to borrow 


J. Hall, Ethnic Identity in Greek Antiquity, (Cambridge; 1997); and idem, Hellenicity: Between 
Ethnicity and Culture, (Chicago; 2002); see S. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness, (Berkeley; 
1999), for a similar shift in the perception of Jewish identity. The locus classicus for the 
Greek recognition of the cultural definition of Greek ethnicity is Isocrates, Panegyricus, 50. 

^ For Apion’s Homeric scholarship, the best treatments have been named above: 
van der Horst, “Who Was Apion?” and Dillery, “Putting Him back Together Again,” 
see above n. 11. 

7 Sen. Ep. 88.40; cf. Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 312. 

7” To be sure, ethnographies were often written by Hellenized foreigners who sought 
to present their cultures to Greek audiences, such is the case with Manetho and Berossus. 
Greeks too, however, undertook the study of foreign cultures, e.g. Hecataeus of Abdera 
and Herodotus, both of whom wrote on Egypt. It is surely significant that there is no 
manifest proof of Apion's being anything but firmly ensconced in Greek culture; he 
was not, for example, described as an Egyptian priest as were Manetho and Chaeremon. 

78 Jos. CA, IL135; see above n. 41. 

7? Gell. WA, VIL8.1. 
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Swain's phrase, was firmly Greek. What Apion's racial or biological 
ethnicity was is as irrelevant to us as it was to Apion and Gellius. 
Josephus, nevertheless, makes much of Apion's Egyptian roots, which 
serve him repeatedly as a launching platform for attacks on the gram- 
marian. Josephus clearly ignored Apion's cultural claims to Greek iden- 
tity, but it is not as simple as calling an Egyptian an Egyptian. Whatever 
Apion’s cultural identity and biological background were, he was an 
Egyptian in the sense that he was born in Egypt. As noted above, the 
very name Apion is a Hellenized Egyptian name, or to put it another 
way, it is a Greek name localized to Egypt.? Apion, as noted by 
Josephus, was born in Egypt, in Oasis.?' So Josephus was justified in 
calling Apion an Egyptian, if only in the limited sense that he was 
born there, irrespective of descent.? Josephus, however, does not stop 
there, but rather extends the meaning of Egyptian and invents the 
fiction that Apion is culturally Egyptian. He then brings forth charges 
traditionally aimed at Egyptians and prefers them against Apion.?? 


80 [n the same way that Metrodorus, honoring the goddess Magna Mater, is a Greek 
name localized to Asia Minor. I thank Professor Clarysse for this observation. 

9! Jos. CA, II.29, 41. 

82 Polybius, XXVII.9, provides an interesting parallel. He recounts the story of a 
match up between the famous boxer Cleitomachus and a certain Aristonicus. Cleitomachus, 
a Boeotian from Thebes (in Greece), was challenged by Aristonicus, who had been 
selected and trained by one of the Ptolemies; which Ptolemy is not said, though the 
story comes in the context of a victory for Perseus at the beginning of the Third 
Macedoniam War in 171 BC. The story is offered as an example of how people sym- 
pathize with the underdog in an attempt to explain the surge of support for Perseus 
in the wake of his victory. Aristonicus challenged Cleitomachus at the Olympic games 
and immediately won the crowd's support, as Cleitomachus was a renowned victor in 
many matches. Cleitomachus, however, disengaged the crowd from Aristonicus when 
he asked whether they wanted an Egyptian to win the Olympic crown. Aristonicus lost 
their support and subsequently the match. Although Aristonicus' name and presence at 
the Olympic games attest to his being Greek, Cleitomachus can still characterize him 
as an Egyptian because he comes from Egypt and is fighting for the glory of King 
Ptolemy. I am again indebted to Professor Clarysse for this citation. 

55 In effect, Josephus creates a false syllogism: Apion is Egyptian, Egyptians do X 
and Y, therefore Apion does X and Y. The variable term in this syllogism, “Egyptian,” 
has two different meanings which Josephus confounds. Josephus, however, shows him- 
self too clever by half, for when Apion often fails to exhibit the stereotypes of the 
Egyptian, Josephus must invent the further fiction that Apion has abandoned his her- 
itage. As will be seen, the failure of Apion to meet Josephus’ expectations can be more 
easily explained by assuming that Apion is, in fact, culturally Greek, thus supporting 
the model presented in this paper and formulated under the influence of some of the 
recent scholarship on ethnicity. A comparative case of Josephus' double use of ethnic 
terms may be found in his claim that Jewish residents of Antioch were called Antiochenes, 
just as Jewish residents of Ephesus and lonia bear the same name as the locals; see 
Jos. CA, 11.38-39. For a discussion of this passage and Josephus’ confusing of the juridical 
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Apart from abuse directed at Apion based on his supposed Egyptian 
ethnicity, generally associated with animal worship, Apion's ethnicity 
is most often brought up when the grammarian's remarks are at odds 
with it. When Apion accuses the Jews of being fomenters of sedition 
Josephus points out that it is the Egyptians who, having become 
Alexandrian citizens, were the cause of sedition in that city.® When 
Apion adduces as proof of the inferiority of Jewish customs the fact 
that they are not masters of an empire, Josephus counters that Apion 
convicts himself, for the Egyptians alone of all men have never been 
rulers, always slaves. When Apion indicts the Jews for abstaining from 
pork and practicing circumcision, Josephus objects that Egyptian priests 
have the same customs, nor do any Egyptians sacrifice pigs. According 
to Herodotus, moreover, it was the Egyptians who taught others the 
practice of circumcision.?? The clearest evidence, according to Josephus, 
that Apion has abandoned his race and heritage comes from his use 
of the name Egyptian as a term of abuse, which he apples to the 
Jews, saying that their ancestors were Egyptians.? At the conclusion 
of his treatment of Apion, Josephus again faults him for deserting his 
country's laws, and lying about those of the Jews.” 

Only once does Apion say anything against the Jews that is indica- 
tive of his supposed Egyptian mentality. When the grammarian ques- 
tions the Jewish practice of animal sacrifice, Josephus declares that this 
is the sort of prejudice that one would expect from an Egyptian like 
Apion.° On this point, it is not entirely certain that Apion was voicing 


and habitual use of these terms, see G. Chalon, L’édit de Tiberius Julius Alexander, etude 
historique et exégétique, Bibliotheca Helvetica Romana 5, (Olten; 1964), 161 n. 15. 

** Josephus thus finds himself in a bind. If most of what Apion says is inconsistent 
with Egyptian ethnicity, then the logical conclusion is that Apion must not be Egyptian; 
this will clearly not suit Josephus’ argument. Instead the historian must create a fiction 
whereby Apion has abandoned his roots. 

95 Jos. CA, II.68-70: porro etiam seditionis auctores quilibet inveniet Apioni similes Alexandrinorum 
Juisse cives. donec enim Graeci fuerunt. et Macedones hanc civilitatem. habentes, nullam seditionem 
adversus nos gesserut, sed antiquis cessere sollemnitatibus. cum vero multitudo Aegyptiorum. crevisset 
inler eos propler confusiones temporum, etiam hoc opus semper est additum. 

% Jos. CA, IL125-129: x&v uev yàp &AXov ook Éouv Gotic &vOpónov Ody ixovüg 
Kað’ adto gain todtov dx’ “Animvog AeAéy8ot tov Adyov (126). 

87 Jos. CA, IL137, 140-142; cf. Hdt. 11.104; Jos. CA, 1.169. 

88 Jos. CA, IL.28-30: tiv èv GANGA matptSa Kai tò yévoc empdoato... eixdtwsg oðv 
ovs poet Kai Bovdetor AoLdopeiv toótoug Aiyumtiovg kaei. ei p] yàp qoAotótoug 
eivot évourlev Aiyuntiouc, ook Gv tO yévog abtog Épuyev. 

89 Jos. CA, IL144. 

% Jos. CA, IL.137-138: tà 6$ Xow t&v £v th kotnyopio. yeypauuévov Gov Tiv too 
&vomoAóynto nopouneiv, (v' orbtóc adtod xoi TOV GAAwV Aiyoatiov f] ò Kocmyopóv. 
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an Egyptian prejudice, for Theophrastus, the student of Aristotle, had 
some reservations about the Jewish practice of animal sacrifice.?! Even 
this, therefore, is not a uniquely Egyptian point of complaint. In sum, 
there 1s nothing in the opinions of Apion as presented by Josephus that 
compels, or even hints, that the grammarian is Egyptian in any sense 
beyond the fact that he was born in Egypt. Indeed, most of Josephus’ 
material suggests that he was not Egyptian; a fact that forced Josephus 
into the fiction that Apion betrayed his race. 

Logical inconsistencies did not prevent Josephus from putting Apion's 
constructed Egyptian ethnicity to good use. It became for Josephus a 
wedge to drive between the grammarian and various other groups who 
might find him sympathetic, whether they were envisioned as mem- 
bers of Josephus' audience, or merely touchstones by which his audi- 
ence might form their own opinions. The first group from which Apion 
the Egyptian is alienated is his adopted city, Alexandria. Born in Oasis, 
Apion disowned his country and falsely claimed to be an Alexandrian 
in Josephus’ characterization.” The historian refuses to call Alexandria 
Apion's homeland, though the latter claims it as such.” If Apion wishes 
to disallow citizenship to be granted as a gift, as it was to the Jews, 
then let him cease to claim Alexandrian citizenship, born as he was 
in the depths of Egypt.” For it was from Egyptians alone that the 
Romans withheld the right to become citizens of any kind.? Alexander 


&ykoei yàp öt Qo. Obouev Wepa... tò pèv odv repi tç TOV fiu£pov Chav &vopéoseoc 
Xotvóv ott Koi npóc Tods KAAOVS &vOpónouc Eravtac, "An(ov 68 toig Óbovot &ykoAXOv 
abtov e&nAeyEev dvta tò yévog Atyontiov: od yàp àv “EAAny ov Tj Maxedov &xoAénouvev. 
On classical objections to animal worship see A. S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis, De Natura 
Deorum, (Cambridge, Mass.; 1955), on N.D. 1.43. See also Feldman, “Reading Between 
the Lines," 256. 

9! Tt would seem that Theophrastus looked askance at Jewish abstention from the meat 
of the sacrificial victim; Theophrastus, de pietate, fr. 584A p. 422, W. W. Fortenbaugh, 
Theophrastus of Eresus: Sources for His Life Writings, Thought and Influence, II, (Leiden, 1992) 
= Porphyrius, de abstinentia, 11.26 (Nauck); cf. M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judaism, (Jerusalem; 1974), L8. We have no idea of Apion’s original objection to 
Jewish sacrificial practice as he is not quoted verbatim. Furthermore, we have only 
Josephus’ word that Apion even did object, characterizng Apion’s observation on Jewish 
sacrificial practice with the word éykoAet. On Josephean paraphrase and the perils it 
may conceal see Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 208-209, 215, and 219. 

9? Jos. CA, 1.29: thy pév GAnOh natpiða Kai tò yévog é&ouóooto, 'AAeGavOpebg o£ 
eivor katayevõóuevoc. 

% Jos. CA, 11.34: thy où natpida u£v Aeyouévnv 68 adtod Aovdopet thv “AAeEdvdperov. 

% Jos. CA, IL41: ei 68 todtov dearpeitar tov tpónov tfjg toAitetog "Antov, rorvoóo0o 
Aéyov adtov "AAe&avópéa- yevvnPeicg yup, og mpoeinov, £v x9 DoOvtóto tfjg Atyóntov. 

% Jos. CA, IL41. 
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himself gave to the Jews the position they enjoy in Alexandria, a posi- 
tion maintained by the Romans; no king or emperor ever gave the 
grant of citizenship to Egyptians.?? 

As should come as no surprise, Josephus sets Apion the Egyptian at 
odds with the Jews.? Josephus says that the entire nation of the 
Egyptians, along with the Tyrians among the Phoenicians, are the Jews’ 
greatest enemies.?? Later Josephus records the reasons for the animos- 
ity between Jews and Egyptians. It arises from the fact that the Jews 
were once masters over the Egyptians, referring to Manetho's account 
of the Hyksos, whom Josephus understands to be the Jews.” Once the 
Jews left Egypt they attained a high level of prosperity, thereby excit- 
ing Egyptian envy. The greatest cause for animosity between the nations, 
however, is the nature of their religions. The Jewish religion, with its 
sublime theology, attracted numerous admirers. The Egyptian religion 
was one of fools who worshipped brute beasts.'°° Thus Josephus casts 
the Egyptians as devotees of a base religion with a legacy of subjuga- 
tion to the Jews (Hyksos). Josephus makes clear that Egyptians like 
Apion were to be viewed as inferiors by Jewish readers of the Contra 
Apionem.'°! 

Nor can there be sympathy between Greeks and Egyptians.!° Josephus 
dismisses Apion’s supposed complaint against the Jewish practice of 
sacrificing living victims by saying that the grammarian is here betray- 
ing his Egyptian sentiments. No Greek or Macedonian, according to 
Josephus, would have been indignant.! The Greeks, like the Jews, 
were separated from the Egyptians by religious differences. The Greeks 


95 Jos. CA, IL71-72. 

9? On the treatise's Jewish audience see Kasher, *Polemic and Apologetic," 155- 
157; for the use Josephus makes of Apion's supposed Egyptian identity in his attempts 
to align the Jews with Greeks and Romans, see J. M. G. Barclay, “The Politics of 
Contempt: Judaeans and Egyptians in Josephus’ Against Apion,” in idem (ed.), Negotiating 
Diaspora: Jewish Strategies in the Roman Empire, Library of Second ‘Temple Studies 45, 
(London; 2004), 109-127. 

% Jos. CA, 170: Atyurtiowg yàp koi Poivıiğı wdAtota 97] xprjoouot udptvow, ook 
GN tivos 6c yev Thy Laptuptav ówóAXew SvovnPEvtoc: Oaivovtar yàp xoi Sh páMota 
TPG h&c Svopevds SirateOévtes kov u£v Gnavtes Aiyóntor, Powikwv dé Tópiot. 

° For Jews in Manetho’s account of the Hyksos see Jos. CA, 1.75-92, 228. 

100 Jos. CA, 1223-226. 

101 Jos. CA, IL69: Egyptians were also given the primary responsibility for the per- 
secution of the Jews in Alexandria which occurred in AD 38, providing a more recent 
source for dislike. 

102 On the treatise's Gentile audience see Kasher, “Polemic and Apologetic,” 153-155. 

103 Jos. CA, II.138. As was suggested above, n. 91, this may have been a perfectly 
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and Macedonians living in Alexandria had a more concrete cause for 
complaint against the Egyptians. For it was the latter group that had 
given the populace of Alexandria its reputation for seditious activity. 
Once Alexandrian citizen-rolls began to fill with Egyptians, the Mace- 
donian character and Greek prudence were gone and the adulterated 
citizen-body was led into sedition by the old Egyptian hatred of the 
Jews.! Thus the Macedonian and Greek citizens of Alexandria had 
been brought into bad repute by the inclusion of Egyptians among their 
ranks. While the thought that animosity exists between Egyptians and 
Greeks might have some appeal to the odd Greek reader of Josephus’ 
treatise, it also has important ramifications for the Jewish reader, for 
it serves to emphasize the cultural similarities between Greek and Jew to 
the exclusion of Egyptians, such as Apion. 

While Josephus sows discord between Egyptians and Greeks, he 
emphasizes that nothing but harmony exists between Greeks and Jews 
on these same issues. Egyptians, to be sure, object to Jewish sacrificial 
practices; Greeks and Macedonians do not. It is no stretch to assume 
that Egyptians would also object to sacrifice in Greek cultic practice, 
thereby manifesting the solidarity that exists between Jew and Greek 
(and Macedonian) in the face of hostile Egyptian opposition. Egyptian 
responsibility for sedition in Alexandria strengthens this unity, espe- 
cially because the sedition was directed against the Jews by the Egyptians. 
The Jewish reader would find reassurance in the knowledge that 
Egyptians were the prime movers of the pogrom of 38, rather than 
the Greek and Macedonian citizens of Alexandria.'5 Again, the empha- 
sis is placed on harmony between Jews and Greeks, over against ani- 
mosity between Greeks and Egyptians. 


acceptable opinion for a Greek to hold, depending on the nature of Apion’s posited 
objection. 

104 Jos. CA, II.68-70. 

105 Philo is at pains to make the same point in his treatment of the pogrom in the 
In Flaccum, see especially Flacc. 17 (seditious Egyptians), 29 (envious Egyptians), 92 (sedi- 
tious Egyptians stockpiling weapons) Philo never apportions blame to the Greek or 
Macedonian inhabitants of Alexandria. Elsewhere the enemies of the Alexandrian Jews 
are the Alexandrians, whom Philo makes clear are Egyptians; see Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 
162-163 (for the identification of Alexandrians as Egyptians), 172, 183; much blame is 
also laid on the shoulders of Gaius’ Egyptian favorite, Helicon, Leg. ad Gaium, 166, 205. 
See E. S. Gruen, Diaspora: Jews amidst Greeks and Romans, (Cambridge, Mass.; 2002), 63- 
64. By way of contrast with both Philo and his own treatment here in the Contra Apionem, 
Josephus, Ant. XVIIL257, describes a stasis between Jews and Grecks. It is entirely prob- 
able that Philo is employing the same method as Josephus, falsely labeling Alexandrian 
Greeks, such as the gymnasiarch Isidorus, as Egyptians. 
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Josephus also sets Romans against Egyptians, while emphasizing sol- 
idarity between Jews and Romans.'” He recalls that the Jews took the 
side of Caesar against the Egyptians.'” The reader is reminded of the 
Roman policy of denying citizenship of any kind to the Egyptians.!% 
Josephus ironically accuses Apion of usurping a claim that only the 
Romans can justly hold, namely, never to have been a subject peo- 
ple.*" Roman superiority over the Egyptians is here emphasized. Not 
only are Egyptians subject now to Rome, but they have always been 
subjects.!!? In contrast, the Romans have never been ruled by a for- 
eign power, but have ruled others. How could any sympathy exist 
between the two nations? 

Jews on the other hand have enjoyed a privileged status under the 
Romans. They were Caesars allies against the Egyptians and were 
consequently rewarded.!!! Indeed, according to Josephus, the Jews have 


106 Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 50-51, 57, argues that Josephus 
wrote primarily for a Roman audience in the aftermath of the Jewish Revolt. Barclay, 
“The Politics of Contempt,” 109-127, argues that Josephus wrote for a Roman audi- 
ence with the intention of disassociating the Jews from the Egyptians in an attempt to 
redeem the honor of the Jews in their masters’ eyes. This seems a rather round about 
method to ingratiate his people with the Roman overlords. A more immediate result 
of advertising the solidarity that existed between Romans and Jews over against the 
Egyptians was to reassure Jews of their privileged position with the conquerors. This 
can also be observed in Josephus’ remarks on Greeks and Egyptians where solidarity 
between Greeks and Jews is again emphasized. This must surely have been directed at 
a Jewish audience, as it is hard to see how the treatise as a whole would appeal to 
Greeks. For criticism of a putative Greco-Roman audience, see Gruen, “Jews and 
Greeks,” (forthcoming). ‘Though an intended Jewish audience seems now to be a minor- 
ity opinion, it still seems stronger than a Greek or even a Roman audience. Where 
Barclay, “The Politics of Contempt,” 125, 127, sees Josephus’ attempt to avoid offending 
Roman sensibilities by downplaying the differences between Romans and Jews and even 
Roman oppression of the latter, one could also see a desire to refrain from underlin- 
ing Jewish subjection and humiliation. Josephus endeavors to give his Jewish audience 
the appearance of solidarity even partnership with their imperial rulers; this is a recur- 
ring theme in Jewish Diasporan literature since Persian times. 

107 Jos. CA, IL61. Some attention is also given to the wicked deeds committed by 
Cleopatra against the Romans; Jos. CA, IL.57-58. As Feldman, “Reading between the 
Lines,” 262-263, rightly observes, Cleopatra’s hostility toward the Jews might have pro- 
duced sympathy for her victims among Roman readers, who regarded the last Ptolemy 
with great animosity; cf. Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 204. 

108 Jos. CA, IL41: kaitoi uóvotg Aiyvattoig ot kópiot vov ‘Papaio tfjg oikovuévng 
uevaAapévew notwocobv zoAweiog rElpyKaoL. 

109 Jos. CA, IL.125. 

!? [ndeed, the Egyptians were even a subject nation when ruled by their own kings, 
Jos. CA, IL.128, a far cry from the Romans, who could not bear even the name “king”; 
cf. Suet. Div. Iul. 79.2, on Caesar's ready retort when greeted as “Rex”, and his repeated 
refusals to accept a crown pressed on him by Mark Antony. 

! fos. CA, IL61, 72, 73. 
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returned the favor by offering sacrifices to God on the Romans’ behalf; 
the beneficiary thereby becoming the benefactor.'"? Apion’s claim, 
implied by Josephus, that the Egyptians have never been subjects, man- 
ifestly false, allows Josephus to demonstrate again solidarity between 
Jews and Romans. When the Romans set themselves against all the 
monarchs of the world, Jewish kings were their sole allies.!? Josephus 
1s also able to showcase Jewish superionty in the conquests of David 
and Solomon. The point would not be lost on Jewish readers. The 
Jewish nation had once enjoyed power, but all things pass. Now, while 
Romans were in the ascendant, Jews could be reassured that the con- 
quering nation enjoyed no better allies than themselves. The point is 
made by contrast with those personae non gratae, the Egyptians, who had 
never exercised power and had opposed the Romans. Thus the 1sola- 
tion of the Egyptians underscores solidarity between Romans and Jews. 
Roman readers might have been flattered by Josephus’ deference, but 
the point was surely meant to resonate with Jews. 

The points made need not have been intended primarily for Greek 
or Roman audiences; Jewish sensibilities would be gratified by such 
sentiments. Jewish readers would be delighted to find their archene- 
mies, the Egyptians, isolated from the powers that be. At the same 
time, they would find reassurance in the fact that Egyptian isolation 
was offset by Jewish solidarity with Greeks and Romans. The bond 
among Greek, Roman and Jew was underscored by the mutual hos- 
tility felt towards Egyptians, who alone were excluded from their har- 
monious gathering. By dwelling on Apion's supposed Egyptian extraction, 
Josephus was able to associate him in the isolation of his putative coun- 
trymen, thereby completing the rout of his opponent. At the same time, 
through his attacks on Apion as Egyptian, Josephus was able to demon- 
strate the goodwill that existed between the Jews and the Greeks and 
Romans. 


Constructing Apion’s Case against the Jews 


As was noted in the introduction, the success of Josephus’ under- 
mining of his opponent’s character and credibility, that is, the ad hominem 
aspect of Josephus’ case, is much more successful than his answers to 


12 Jos. CA, IL.76-77: aliis autem honoribus post deum colendos non prohibuit viros bonos, quibus 
nos et imperatores et populum Romanorum dignitatibus ampliamus. 
H5 Jos. CA, IL 134. 
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Apion's indictment of the Jews. This weakness when confronting Apion's 
arguments seems at odds with the assumptions of modern scholars that 
Josephus was able to pick and choose with the greatest care those items 
from Apion’s work that would best submit to refutation.!* No resolu- 
tion has been offered for the tension between the success of the ad 
hominem case against Apion and the relative failure of the controvert- 
ing of Apion's case against the Jews. 

The explanation offered in this paper looks at the question from 
another angle. Given that many Greek authors made reference to the 
Jews in their work, references that were not always flattering to the 
Jews, the real choice facing Josephus was which opponent was most sus- 
ceptible to refutation. It is surely not insignificant that neither Apollonius 
Molon nor Agatharcides was selected as the central opponent for 
Josephus’ treatise. Apion, more than any other, offered the best target 
for Josephus’ rhetorical skills, which were put to good use in destroy- 
ing Apion’s credentials as a scholar, a thinker, even as a Greek.!! But 
in order to have an opponent, one must encounter opposition. As will 
be argued here, Josephus did not find much to work with in this depart- 
ment in the writings of Apion. What he did find, however, he cob- 
bled together into a case of sorts against the Jews. It has been noticed 
by others that the nature of Apion’s case seems rather artificial and 
that Josephus’ refutation of it is not nearly as successful as his assassi- 
nation of its author's character.!!° 

Josephus describes the material he preserves from Apion as a Kotn- 
yopta five times." He claims that Apion has constructed his case as 
for a court of law, with the charges falling into three categories: mate- 
rial relating to the Exodus, in which Apion follows the “Egyptian” ver- 
sion of Manetho and others with some minor modification; an indictment 
of the Jewish residents of Alexandria; and charges against the Jewish 


114 For this assumption see Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 51; Barclay, 
*Josephus v. Apion," 201, 219. 

15 Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 203, remarks that destroying the credibility and 
character of one's opponent was more than half the battle in ancient rhetoric. Cf. 
Kasher, “Polemic and Apologetic,” 162, on the importance of polemic to Classical 
rhetoric. 

!5 Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 52; Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 
219-220, contrasts Josephus’ success in attacks on Apion’s fiBog (character) with his lack- 
luster performance when he attempts to meet Apion on the field of Adyog (argument); 
Gruen, “Jews and Greeks,” (forthcoming). 

"7 Jos. CA, IL4, 6 (twice), 137, 148. For an analysis of Josephus’ forensic language 
and presentation, see Kasher, *Polemic and Apologetic,” 163, 170-171; Goodman, 
“Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 45, 53-54; Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 197-198. 
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Temple and customs, which are mixed up with the material in the 
two previous categories.''® Thus Josephus gives the impression of a con- 
nected, if not well-organized, literary indictment. By contrast he cites 
Apollonius Molon, whose xatnyopta is not assembled together as is 
Apion's, but is scattered throughout his writings.!? Josephus’ use of the 
phrase katnyoptav wc v iry thus suggests two things, namely that 
Apion put material together to form an indictment, and that the con- 
struction formed a charge against the Jews. A close examination of 
Apion's “case”, however, indicates that neither of these things is true. 
It was Josephus, rather, who selected Jewish items from Apion’s Aegyptiaca 
and gave them an anti-Jewish interpretation, at times misrepresenting 
them, at other times giving them an emphasis unintended by Apion.!”° 
As will be shown below, the evidence for a katà 'ovóoíov is mea- 
ger.?! There is certainly no indication that Josephus made use of such 
a treatise in the Contra Apionem. The contrast with Apollonius Molon's 
Jewish material scattered throughout his works should, at least, suggest 
that Apion's similar material was to be found within the compass of 
one work, which must therefore be the Aegyptiaca, as he cites it alone 
among Apion’s works.!” The nature of Apion’s Jewish material, pre- 
served by Josephus, strongly implies the Aegyptiaca as the source. Most 
of Apion’s material comes from an Egyptian context: the “Egyptian” 
version of the Exodus; the Sixth Syrian War and its aftermath in 
Jerusalem; the Jewish commanders of Ptolemy VI and Cleopatra III, 
Onias and Dositheus, in the context of the civil war between the queen 
and Ptolemy VII; the Jewish community in Alexandria.'*? Yet, one 
could imagine the material, despite its coming from an Egyptian con- 
text, nevertheless, being grouped together to form an indictment of the 
Jews. It does not appear, however, that detracting from the Jews was 
uppermost in Apion’s mind when recording some of these items. 


8 Jos. CA, IL4: &voykoiov iynoégunv eivor unde todtov dvelétaotov KataArneiv, 
xatnyopiav nuàv GvtiKpUS ws Ev iky yeypagdota. Jos. CA, IL6 (categories of charges). 

19 Jos. CA, IL148: thy xatnyopiav ò “AnoAAdviog odk &Opóav Gonep ó "Antov étagev, 
GAAG onropåðnv koi OiX nóong tfjg ovyypagis. 

12 On this aspect of Josephus’ argumentation see Barclay, “Josephus v. Apion,” 215, 
219-220; Goodman, “Josephus’ Treatise Against Apion,” 51-52; Gruen, “Jews and Greeks,” 
(forthcoming). 

P! See “Appendix” below. 

7? Jos. CA, IL.10: qnoi yàp èv th tpitn tv. Atyontiokóv téde. 

75 Only a few items have no demonstrably Egyptian context, though it seems that 
they might have been parenthetical remarks: the abstention from pork, practice of cir- 
cumcision, animal sacrifices, lack of genius, and history of subjugation. On the inci- 
dental nature of Apion's remark on abstention from pork see Schafer, fudeophobia, 72. 
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It is not at all clear that Apion introduced the Jewish commanders, 
Onias and Dositheus, into his narrative in order to attack the Jews.'?* 
Josephus claims that Apion made fun of their names, an easy enough 
feat with Onias, and chastised Onias for his march on Alexandria when 
the Roman ambassador, Thermus, was present. There is nothing 
specifically refering to the Jews in the statements of Apion reported by 
Josephus. Apart from a jibe at the generals’ names, which need not 
be motivated by any animosity towards the Jews on the part of Apion, 
the grammarian says only that Onias marched on Alexandria when 
Thermus was present, which remark Josephus interprets as a rebuke, 
though nothing in the quotation provided requires such an interpre- 
taüon. Even if Apion did mean it as a censure, it does not take aim 
at Onias’ being Jewish. It is far more plausible to imagine the whole 
episode of Onias and Dositheus being located in the context of the 
civil war ensuing on the death of Ptolemy VI than in a catalogue of 
charges against the Jews.?* If there were any anti-Jewish sentiment, 
and it is hard to see any, it must have been of secondary importance 
to the author. 

The material concerning Antiochus IV and his discoveries in the 
Temple is, on first impression, more sensational. The accusation of rit- 
ual murder and the worship of an ass in some form are two of the 
most perverse of charges against the Jewish religion to come down to 
us from the ancient world. It is hard to imagine their occuring any- 
where outside of the most bitter of anti-Jewish diatribes. Yet, a close 
reading of Josephus’ treatment of Apion’s charges casts doubt on this 
supposition. We must determine two things, namely, the context in 
which these charges occurred, and the intention of Apion in making 
them. 

It has already been suggested above that the supposedly anti-Jewish 
material of Apion was not primarily intended as anti-Jewish propaganda, 


1 On Onias and Dositheus see L. H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World, 
229-230. 

125 Jos. CA, IL49-50: xoi otpotnyoi néons tfjg Suvépews oav “Oviag Kai Aooí0soc 
‘Tovdaior, àv 'Aniov oKonter tà vóuata ... GAAG ueri tata, qnotv, 'Oviag eni thv 
TOAW ňyaye otpoxóv <ODK> OAtyov, övtoç ke? Oépuov Tod Tapa "Pouotov tpecoBevtod 
xoi tapovtog. He no doubt derived the name 'Ovíag from óvog. 

12 The remark of Josephus at the end of his defense of Onias and Dositheus that 
Apion sought to fault the Jews for their war against Ptolemy VIII is nothing more than 
a summary of the previous discussion, it need not be seen as evidence that Apion stated 
his case against the Jewish commanders in such terms. Jos. CA, II.56: Apion autem omnium 
calumniator etiam propter bellum adversus Fysconem gestum Iudaeos accusare. praesumpsit, cum eos 
laudare debuerit. 
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but rather was included in a recounting of Egyptian history, not in a 
list of charges against the Jews. The same holds true for these two 
items. We take the question of Apion’s intention first. According to 
Apion’s version of the events, both the golden ass’s head and the Greek 
awaiting sacrifice were found by Antiochus IV on the occasion of his 
spoliation of the Temple. Josephus paints the story as an attempt on 
the part of Apion and other Seleucid propagandists to exculpate Antiochus 
on the charge of sacrilege against the Jerusalem Temple; he implies as 
much for the discovery of the ass’s head as well.?? Josephus points out 
the flaw in this argument: how can the king have known before he 
entered the Temple forcibly what he would find there?! More sober 
historians, according to Josephus, preserve the true explanation of 


127 Jos. CA, IL.90: isti vero magis studuerunt. defendere. sacrilegum regem quam tusta et veracia 
de nostris et de lemplo conscribere. Volentes enim Antiocho praestare et infidelitatem ac sacrilegium. eius 
legere, quo circa gentem nostram est usus propter egestatem pecuniarum. For the implication that 
this explanation lies behind the tale of the discovery of the ass’s head, see 11.83-84: 
quia vero Antiochus neque iustam fecit. templi. depraedationem, sed egestate pecuniarum. ad hoc acces- 
sit, cum mon essel hostis, et super nos auxiliatores suos et amicos adgressus est, nec aliquid dignum 
derisione illic invenit, multi et digni conscriptores super hoc quoque testantur, for the continuation 
of 84 see below, n. 129. According to Josephus, Posidonius and Apollonius Molon were 
Apion’s sources for these remarks: H.79; Apion spoke as propheta aliorum: II.91. Cf. 
Schafer, fudeophobia, 62-65. Even the notion that Apion and others sought to defend 
Antiochus owes more to Josephus’ characterization of their motives than to anything 
in the quoted text. They probably included the story merely in order to explain why 
Antiochus turned on the Jewish religion, without perceiving any need to exonerate the 
king. Those who hesitate to accept the idea that tales of Antiochus’ discoveries might 
serve to explain his attack on the Jewish faith may see this argument made explicitly 
by the advisors of Antiochus VII when that king contemplated a similar attack on 
Jerusalem. The citation from Diod. XXXIV/XXXV.1.1-5, quoted in the next note 
below, comes from the attempt of Antiochus VII’s advisors to persuade the king to 
emulate his namesake who was led by his shock at coming upon the statue of the mis- 
anthrope Moses in the sanctuary to persecute the Jews. Gruen, “Greeks and Jews,” 
(forthcoming), rightly questions why Apion and others would feel the need to apolo- 
gize for Antiochus IV. 

128 This is a rather obvious rebuttal. It may be the case, however, that Josephus is 
here misrepresenting Apion’s narrative of the events. If Antiochus did originally enter 
the Temple in pursuit of treasure and found the hapless Greek within, he might then 
have determined to destroy the Jewish religion. This is the sequence of events preserved 
by Diodorus’ record of Antiochus’ entry into the Temple. Diod. XXXIV/XXXV.1.1-5, 
says that Antiochus entered the Temple and found a statue of Moses, the inventor of 
the misanthropic laws of the Jews, astride an ass; this discovery prompted the king to 
attempt the destruction of the Jewish religion: ebpóv 6& év adt [tH &ddtH tod Beod 
onxà] AtOwov &yoAuo &vópóg BoÜvnzoyovog kaðńuevov én’ dvov, petà xseipog Éxov 
BiBAtov, todto u£v Movo£og sivo tod Kticavtog tà ‘TepocdAvLA xoi cvotnoogévou 
tò ÉOvoc, npóg Öè toótoig vouoÜetücoavtog tà poévðpora xoi Tapd&voua Cm «xoig 
Tovdatoic: adtdc 62 otvyjous Thy jicovÜpontoav néviov &Ovàv żprotuhðn Katardoar 
tà vópuio. For a discussion of this passage and its possible origin in the works of 
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Antiochus’ actions: impecuniosity.'?? Thus we see that Apion's primary 
intention in recounting the details of Antiochus’ discoveries in the 
Temple was to explain the king's actions, rather than to defame the 
Jews. The charge of the blood libel is, to be sure, an anti-Jewish remark 
of the highest degree; what is important to our study of Apion is 
whether it was his primary intention to attack the Jews, which is not 
the case here. 

The second question mentioned above is one of context: where 
would the story of Antiochus’ raid on the Temple fit into Apion's 
works? It is quite likely that it came from the Aegyptiaca, for Antiochus 
launched his attack on Jerusalem, the Temple, and the Jewish religion 
during his withdrawal from Egypt in the aftermath of the Sixth Syrian 
War. While the events in Jerusalem cannot be placed firmly in an 
Egyptian context, they certainly follow from Egyptian circumstances, 
which must surely have been addressed in the historical portion of 
Apion's Aegyptiaca. 

There are other items from the catalogue of Apion's charges that 
do not seem to convey an anti-Jewish attitude. Coming from the pen 
of an Egyptian, or even a Greek, the story that Moses came from 
Heliopolis could hardly have been conceived of as a black mark against 
the man. In fact, the actions attributed to Moses by Apion seem com- 
plimentary, for he was devoted to his ancestral (Egyptian) customs, 
built houses of prayer, and he was even something of a scientist and 
inventor, laying out a sun-dial."? It must be conceded that if Apion 
truly desired to make a case against the Jews, his treatment of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria would have afforded the opportunity. 
Apion had been, after all, the leader of the Alexandrian deputation 
sent to Gaius in the wake of the stasis of 38. Here we find, alongside 


Posidonius, see Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 1.142-143, 168, 181-185; B. Bar-Kochva, 
“An Ass in the Jerusalem Temple—The Origins and Development of the Slander,” in 
L. H. Feldman and J. R. Levinson (eds.), Josephus’ Contra Apionem: Studies in its Character 
and Context with a Latin Concordance to the Portion Missing in Greek, (Leiden; 1996), 310-326. 

229 Jos. CA, IL84: multi et digni conscriptores super hoc quoque testantur, Polybius Megalopolita, 
Strabon Cappadox, Nicolaus Damascenus, Timagenis et Castor temporum conscriptor et Apollodorus; 
omnes dicunt pecuniis indigentem Antiochum transgressum foedera Iudaeorum. expoliasse templum auro 
argentoque plenum; cf. IL.90 quoted in n. 127, above. 

130 Jos. CA, IL10-11. Much has been written about Apion’s portrait of Moses. L. H. 
Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World, 148-149, 240; idem, “Reading Between the 
Lines," 252, sees Apion's treatment as implicitly pro-Jewish. Gager, Moses in Greco-Roman 
Paganism, 19, 123, sees Apion’s ascription of Egyptian origins to the Mosaic cult as 
malicious; how this could be seen as an insult in the eyes of a Greco-Egyptian author 
is not clear; contra, see Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World, 179. Schafer, 
Judeophobia, 30, sees nothing at all hostile in the portrait of Moses. 
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the statements that the Jews did not worship the same gods as the 
Alexandrians nor erect statues to the Roman emperors, both assuredly 
true, a condemnation of the location by the shore of the Jewish com- 
munity, hardly damning, though it begins the list of what Josephus 
calls terrible and shocking charges.?! Apion's mention of the last 
Cleopatra prompts Josephus to unleash a torrent of abuse directed at 
the notorious opponent of the Jews and Romans, whose acts of hos- 
tility against the Jews Josephus recorded in the Antiquitates. After Josephus 
has marshalled his arguments, a catalogue of Cleopatra's iniquities, the 
charge comes as an anti-climax: she did not measure out grain to the 
Jews during time of famine.'? 

The only real charge that Apion makes against the Jews of Alexandria 
is that they were fomenters of sedition.? Given Apion’s service as head 
of the legation to Gaius to defend the pogrom against the Jews of 
Alexandria, we would expect to find some bitterness in his discussion 
of this community. It is very possible that an indictment of sorts was 
even delivered on this topic. The majority, however, of the charges 
ascribed by Josephus to Apion’s pen do not have a just claim to inclu- 
sion in this indictment. It is more plausible to see their context within 
a recounting of the history of Egypt, a history in which the Jews, from 
time to time, even in the Hellenistic period, did play a role. It is harder 
to see a strong desire to detract from the Jews as a thread linking the 
various Jewish items that Josephus has preserved from Apion’s Aegyptiaca. 
If Apion was motivated by hatred of the Jews, there is very little trace 
of it in the seemingly haphazard selection of material which Josephus 
claims made up his indictment, material which seems for the most part 
to have been neutral or of marginal significance, or to have had inten- 
tions quite far removed from defaming the Jews. 


Conclusion 


This paper was written in an attempt to explain Josephus’ treatment 
of Apion in the controversial work that has come to bear the histo- 
rian’s chief opponent’s name. Particularly it sought a reason for the 


7! Jos. CA, IL33: tiva toivov oti tà Sewe Kai oxétAia tOv v “AdeCavdpeta 
KaTOLKODVTOV "ovóoíov, à KatnyOpnKev adtOV, iSouev. EABdvtEc, Qnoív, Gnd Xvpíog 
ğknoav zpóg &A(uevov OóAocoov yertvidouvtes toig TOV kvutov éxBoAaic. 

182 Jos. CA, II.56-60 (catalogue of Cleopatra’s iniquities); I.60 (corn rationing): putasne 
loriandum nobis non esse, si quemadmodum dicit Apion famis tempore Iudaeis triticum non est mensa? 
g a q 

133 Jos. CA, II.68. 
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unevenness of Josephus’ response to the grammarian. Josephus is at 
his best rhetorically when directing his attacks against the person of 
his opponent. With keen sense and sharp pen, Josephus was able to 
zero in on the flaws of his target, flaws which were widely noticed by 
Apion's contemporaries and later writers, both Greek and Roman. 
Josephus, with the hand of a master, exposes these failings in his suc- 
cessful undermining of his opponent’s credibility and character; Apion 
has never recovered. 

The Jewish historian goes beyond the criticisms of other readers of 
Apion in his assault on the grammarian based on his Egyptian origin. 
Using the fruits of modern theories of ethnic identity Apion has emerged 
from the sands of Egypt as a Greek intellectual, placing himself in the 
line of Socrates, Zeno, and Cleander; directing his keen, and seem- 
ingly over-inventive, mind to the understanding of Homer as well as 
the publication of the mysteries of his homeland. Culturally Apion was 
thoroughly Greek. Josephus, however, sets this fact aside as he down- 
plays any adherence to Greek culture on Apion’s part, while simulta- 
neously elevating the Egyptian connection.?* Apion the inhabitant of 
Egypt thus becomes in Josephus’ presentation “the first of all Egyptians,” 
guilty of all the excesses of that decidedly uncivilized pack of seditious 
animal-worshippers, which Josephus then contrasts with the more 
humane Greeks and Romans, carefully ingratiating the Jews with these 
conquerors of Egypt by showing the sympathy that existed among the 
three in opposition to the common opponent. Thus Apion, the repre- 
sentative of all that is worst about the Egyptians becomes a touchstone 
for the solidarity of Greek, Roman, and Jewish readers. If Jews are 
imagined as the primary audience of Josephus’ treatise, the point 
becomes one of reassuring them of their close connection with the cul- 
tural and political masters of Egypt, and, indeed, the world. 

Josephus’ case against Apion is damning and the rout is complete. 
The opponent was certainly selected with an eye to effective refuta- 
tion. Josephus would have been rather less successful had he set on 
Chaeremon, about whom we know very little and nothing particularly 
bad. Lysimachus has likewise left little impression in the writings of 
the ancients. Apion the Alexandrian grammarian renowned both for his 


134 [n this line of argument, Josephus’ distortion is patent: Apion is an Egyptian but 
all of his opinions are at odds with his heritage, except one that he shares with 
Theophrastus. 
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scholarship and his faults fit the ticket. He had, too, served on the 
embassy to Gaius in AD 38, though Philo has no occasion to notice 
him either during the pogrom in Alexandria or in its aftermath in 
Rome. 

The perfect target for refutation, however, had left precious little to 
refute. When one looks at Apion's case against the Jews, one 1s struck 
by the paltriness of many of the charges: the Jews’ poor choice of 
Alexandrian real estate; the irresistible, though hardly challenging, oppor- 
tunity that Onias offered to the punster; Cleopatra's failure to give 
grain to the Jews during time of famine.! Even when Apion comes 
to weightier items, the blood libel and the asinine cult, it is fairly clear 
that anti-Semitic sensibilities took second place to his intention to explain 
Antiochus IV's assault on the Jewish religion.!?** Some items seem rather 
more neutral if not favorable, for instance Moses’ Egyptian origins and 
devotion to his homeland's religion and science. 

Close scrutiny unravels Josephus’ presentation of Apion’s brief against 
the Jews. One is left with the impression that Josephus when con- 
fronted with the ideal opponent, one who, to be sure, was not untainted 
by that residual anti-Semitism of his Greco-Egyptian milieu, sought out 
whatever there was of Jewish material in the scholar’s work and refash- 
ioned it into a case which would provide the historian with an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough controverting of the great opponent at the very 
heart of his treatise before proceeding on to his own encomium on the 
Jewish religion. His enduring success is testimony to his skill. 


Appendix: Apion’s Supposed xoà TIovdaiov 


The ascription to Apion’s pen of a treatise entitled Kata "ovóatov 
should be here addressed, for its existence would be of supreme rele- 
vance to a discussion of Josephus’ decision to controvert the gram- 
marian.!3’7 There are three explicit references to a work against the 
Jews composed by Apion. Clement of Alexandria in the Stromata, Julius 


13 The last item speaks more eloquently of Cleopatra’s dislike of the Jews, rather 
than that of Apion, who merely recorded it. 

75 One wonders whether a Greek, let alone an Egyptian, would have been all that 
offended by a cult statue of an ass or its head. 

137 The question is treated in much shorter form in Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People, 111.1.605-607; much the same results are reached here. 
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Africanus in the Chronographiae, and the Cohortatio ad Graecos attributed 
to Justin (Ps.-Justin) mention a kata "Iovóatov. The relationship among 
these works and with Tatian’s Oratio ad Graecos requires some analysis 
before evaluating their evidence for an anti-Jewish tract.!3 All four 
authors cite Apion in a discussion of the antiquity of the Jews, specifically 
concerning the coincidence in time of the Egyptian king Amosis, the 
Argive king Inachos, and Moses. We shall examine the works in chrono- 
logical order.!?? 

Tatian uses the evidence of Apion in conjunction with that of Ptolemy 
of Mendes to associate Moses and the Exodus with the Argive king 
Inachus.'? [n his account, Tatian introduces Ptolemy and then cites 
him for the link both between Moses and the Pharaoh Amosis and 
between Amosis and Inachus.'"! There follows then the introduction 
of Apion, whose Aegyptiaca records that it was during Inachus’ reign in 
Argos that Amosis destroyed the city of Auaria in Egypt.'” It emerges 
from reading Tatian that Ptolemy’s account alone is sufficient to establish 


75 Ch. Riedweg, Ps.-fustin (Markell von Ankyra?) Ad Graecos de Vera Religione (bisher 
“Cohortatio ad Graecos") Einleitung und Kommentar, Schweizerische Beitráge zur 
Altertumswissenschaft 25, (Basel; 1994), 30-33, has shown that the work wrongly attrib- 
uted to Justin depends on Julius Africanus’ Chronographiae. 

9? Tatian flourished during the last quarter of the second century AD, having left 
Rome after the death of his teacher, Justin Martyr, in 172; see B. Altaner, Patrologie, 
7th ed., A. Stuiber (ed.), (Freiburg; 1966), 71. Clement of Alexandria died before 215; 
see Altaner-Stuiber, 190. Julius Africanus died after 240; see Altaner-Stuiber, 209. 
Riedweg, Ps.-fustin, 51, dates the Cohortatio ad Graecos broadly between 275 and 440. 

14 Ptolemy's date is not known. His use by Apion places him before that author. 
He is cited once more by a Scholiast on Homer, 4.228. See PW, 1861. 

m Tat. Or. 38 koi tOv Kat’ adtOdS ypauuétov &pumveóg oti HtoAEuatoc, ooy ò 
Baoirevs, iepeds 6$ Mévdntoc. otoc tàs t&v Bocu£ov mpdEerg ėktÂéuevoç Kat’ "Auoot 
Aiyóntou Baciréa yeyovévor ‘Tovdatoig qnoi thv €& Aiyontov nopeiav eig Gxep nAOov 
xopto, Movoéws jyovpevon. A€yer 6& oŬtoç: 0 68 "Apootg &yévexo Kat’ “Ivaxov Paotréa. 

12 Tat. Or. 38: peta 68 todtov "Aniov ò ypappatiKds dvp 9okuiroroc, àv TH 
tetéptn TOV AtyuntiAK@v (névte é eicw AVTH ypagat) MOAAG uèv koi GAA, qnoi dé 
«xoi» Ou katéokaye thv Adaptav “Auwoig Kate tóv 'Apyttov yevóuevog “Ivayov, a> 
£v toig Xpóvoig avéypayev ò Mevófjotog HtoAepaiog. The wording raises the possibil- 
ity, however, that Apion has also drawn on Ptolemy of Mendes, if one takes the clause 
as £v toig Xpóvotg àvéypowev ó Mevdrorog IItoAeuotog as a continuation of Apion's 
statement kotéokoe thv Aùapiav “Au@otg Kate tov 'Apyeiov yevónevog “Ivaxov. If 
the citation of Ptolemy does come from the text of Apion’s Aegyptiaca, the possibility 
must be entertained that Tatian did not read Ptolemy's work, but found his statement 
about Moses, Amosis and Inachus in Apion. We might then wonder why Tatian intro- 
duces Ptolemy before Apion. Tatian seems to distinguish carefully between the testi- 
monies of the two authors, according each a separate introduction. The statement of 
Tatian is too brief and ambiguous to allow for the question to be answered. If he did 
find Ptolemy in Apion, he, nevertheless, took pains to keep their information separate. 
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the chronological links between Moses, Amosis, and Inachus. It is also 
probable that Tatian read the two authors independently, for he accords 
each a separate introduction. 

Clement of Alexandria appeals to the same two authors in his dis- 
cussion of Jewish antiquity; it would appear, moreover, that his account 
is derived from that of Tatian just discussed. Clement introduces Apion 
first, reporting his testimony that Amosis destroyed Auaria (Athuria in 
the manuscript and editions) during the reign of Inachus; the text par- 
allels Tatian." Then Ptolemy is introduced and his testimony that the 
Exodus occurred under Amosis is given.' Thus Apion is made respon- 
sible for the link between Amosis and Inachus, in contradiction to 
Tatian’s account, and Ptolemy is responsible for the link between Moses 
and Amosis. Clement then draws the conclusion that Moses was Inachus’ 
contemporary. 

As noted, Clement’s division of the evidence disagrees with Tatian’s, 
but the wording he uses is extremely close, and at times perfectly par- 
allel. This alone is enough to raise the suspicion that Clement has fol- 
lowed Tatian’s account with some slight rearrangement; there is more 
in Clement’s account to make that suspicion almost a certainty. Clement 
explicitly names Tatian and a certain Kassianos as his predecessors in 
treating the question of Jewish antiquity.!^ In the same chapter of the 
Stromata he cites Tatian by name for the fact that Cecrops, one of the 
legendary kings of Attica, was of double nature (S1gvtj¢).'° Though he 
does not name his source, Clement goes on to reproduce with many 
close verbal parallels Tatian's recapitulation of the events of the reigns 


143 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.21.101.3-4: "Axíov toivov ò ypappatiKdcs, ò IIAewtovikng 
ÉmikAnÜsig, év ti vet&ptm tOv AiyurtiakOv... "Apóoiog tod Aiyurtiov Boouéog 
ueuvnu£vor] xoi tQv Kat’ adtoOv xpGeov, páptvpa tapatiBetar MtoAeuaitov tov Mevójotov. 
Kal tà tfjg Aé&eog adtod de Eyer: Katéoxaye SE vv “Aovaptav “AuwoIg KATH TOV 
'Apyetov yevouevov “Ivayov, og v toig Xpdvoicg avéypayev ô Mevófjotoc IITroAepotoc. 
Clement appears to understand that Apion cited Ptolemy of Mendes in his account. 
Clement’s introduction to Apion will be returned to below, see n. 153. 

M4 Clem. Al. Strom. L21.101.5: ô è TltoAepaiog ootog iepeUg uèv ñv, Tas 5é TOV 
Aiyurtiov BooiAéov npáģe év tptoiv dAcic éxOéuevoc DíBAoig Kata “ALMotv qnoi 
Aiydrtov BociAéa Movoéws tyyovuévou yeyovévar "ovato thv èë Atyóntou nopeiav. 

^5 Clem. Al. Strom. L21.101.2: etpntor èv oov xepi tovtov aKpIBG> Tatiav@ àv tô 
IIpóg “EAAnvac, eipntor è xoi Kacoiwavô év tQ npóto tv “E€nyntik@v: ånaet 5& 
Suas TO VTOUVHLA xoi nuàc Enidpapetiv TH KTH TOV tónov eipnuévo. Kassianos appears 
to be otherwise unknown. 

46 Clem. Al. Strom. L21.101.2: Kékponog tod S1pv0d¢ ù Kai adtdyBovoc, óc qnot 
Kata ÀAé&w ò Tatiavdc; cf. Tat. Or. 39, the chapter following that which contains the 
material on Amosis and Inachus. 
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of Inachus’ successors as kings of Argos. Clement clearly relied heav- 
ily on chapters 38 and 39 of Tatian's Oratio ad Graecos for his discus- 
sion of Jewish antiquities. The close verbal parallels, often verbatim 
transcripts, added to the explicit acknowledgement of dependence make 
a strong case for Clement’s deriving his information from Apion and 
Ptolemy of Mendes at second hand from Tatian.'® 

The account preserved by Julius Africanus in his Chronographiae seems 
to be a muddled derivation from Clement’s text. Apion is introduced 
first, as he was by Clement. Julius Africanus, however, does not pre- 
serve the careful distinction between Apion’s and Ptolemy’s testimonies, 
which was first made by Tatian and repeated by Clement. In his 
account, Julius Africanus makes Apion responsible both for the chrono- 
logical link between Inachus and Moses and between Moses and 
Amosis.'? He then brings in Herodotus’ testimony for the Pharaoh 
Amasis, and finally states that Ptolemy of Mendes corroborates all of 
this.!* Julius Africanus records a paraphrastic summary of the evidence 
set out by Clement. It should be noticed from the account of Tatian 
that Apion is not responsible for anything other than the statement 
that Amosis sacked Auaria during the reign of Inachus. Indeed, in 
Apion’s account as presented by Tatian, and by Clement, there is not 
even mention of Moses. Thus it seems probable that Julius Africanus 
depended on Clement of Alexandria, who, in turn, depended on Tatian 
for the testimonies of Apion and Ptolemy of Mendes regarding Moses, 
Inachus, and Amosis. Tatian alone can make the claim to have read 


Ptolemy and Apion.?! 


47 Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.103.1-104.1; cf. Tat. Or. 39. 

148 [t should be noted that Clement never again appeals to either Apion or Ptolemy 
in his voluminous corpus. It also surely strains credibility to suggest that it is a coin- 
cidence that Clement independently reading Apion and Ptolemy paraphrased the authors 
using almost the exact same words as Tatian. 

19 Julius Africanus, apud Euseb. PE, X.10.16: 'Aníov dé ò Tlocedaviov, meprepyotatog 
YPOMMATIKOV, EV TH Kate "lovGatov DiBAo Kai v TH tetTaPT TOV totoptàv qnot KATH 
“Ivaxov “Apyous Boc £o, “Andorog Aiyuntiov Bacthevovtoc, &nootivar "ovóatouc, dv 
nyeio8a1 Moo£o. The text of Ps.-Justin, Coh. ad Graecos is identical to that of Julius 
Africanus. 

150 Julius Africanus, apud Euseb. PE, X.10.18: TtoAepatog 6$ ó Mevórjotoc tà Aiyurtiov 
&véxoOev lotopOv Gmooi tobtoig ovvtpéxer. Herodotus, 1.162, does, indeed, refer to 
a revolt under the pharaoh Amasis, but it is Amasis himself who leads it. Interestingly, 
the manuscript of Ps.-Justin, Coh. ad Graecos, 9, preserves the correct Herodotean “Amasis” 
as opposed to the “Amosis” of Julius Africanus. The Egyptian form is Ahmose. 

5! Another instance of Julius Africanus’ dependence on Clement will be noticed 
below. 
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For Apion's contribution to the discussion of Amosis and Inachus, 
Tatian cites the grammarian’s Aegyptiaca, as does Clement.'? The lat- 
ter, however, adds in his introduction to Apion the statement that the 
grammarian was so driven by hatred of the Hebrews that he wrote a 
treatise Kata "Iovóatov.?? Clement obviously does not use this treatise 
in the passage under discussion because he derives it from Tatian; all 
the same he acknowledges the Aegyptiaca as the ultimate source. Clement 
does not cite Apion anywhere else in his vast corpus leading one to 
doubt that he had any direct knowledge of the grammarian. Surely if 
Apion had written a work about the Jews, Clement would have made 
use of it. Clement does, however, demonstrate a familiarity with Josephus, 
for later in the same chapter that recounts the Amosis material he cites 
Josephus’ Antiquitates Fudacae.'>* The possibility is thus open that Clement 
knew of Apion's supposed animosity against the Jews from Josephus.' He 
could easily have assumed from Josephus’ labelling as a katnyopta Apion's 
treatment of the Jews, that the grammarian really did write a separate 
treatise against the Jews.!°° 

It 1s surely also significant that Tatian contains no mention of the 
treatise. He claims to have found the story of Amosis and Moses in 
the Aegyptiaca. Since Tatian is the original source for the other eccle- 
siastical writers who cite Apion’s testimony on Moses—as has been 
argued here—his telling failure to mention the treatise is a strong blow 
to any suggestion of its existence. Apart from Josephus, no other ancient 
author cites Apion for any item relaüng to the Jews, which suggests 
that Apion was not an acknowledged authority on the Jews, as he 
surely would have been if the xoxà 'Iovõaiov existed. Most significant 
of all is the fact that Josephus himself does not mention the xoà 
'lovóaíov, but cites only the Aegypüaca.?" The existence of a Kata 


152 See nn. 142 and 143 above. 

55 Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.101.3: "Axtov totvov ò ypoppatikdc, ò IHAewtovixng &nkA- 
neis, év «fj vet&ptn TOV AiyuntIAKOv iotopiðv, kaitoi PiranexOnLdvas npóc 'EBpatoug 
Oweiuevoc, Ute Aiyómtiog tO yévog, > xoi KATH ‘Tovdatav ovvtéGoo0o BipAtov. 

154 Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.147.2. 

155 Of course, the argument here would be strengthened if a citation of the Contra 
Apionem were found in Clement's works, which it is not. 

156 Another indication of Julius Africanus’ muddled dependence on Clement is the 
chronographer's claim that the Amosis material was found both in book four of the 
Aegyptiaca—in agreement with Clement and Tatian—and in the kaætà ‘lovdaiov, an 
amplification based solely on Clement. 

157 Jos. CA, IL10: qnoi yàp èv ti tpttn tv Atyonttaxóv téde. As was argued above, 
much of Apion's case against the Jews seems to come from an Egyptian context, which 
suggests the Aegyptiaca as the original source, though all but one of the items are unat- 
tributed by Josephus. 
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'ovóatov is based on very little secure evidence, which, in turn, can 
be plausibly attributed to a misunderstanding arising from Josephus’ 
treatment of Apion.?? The case made above that the Aegyptiaca alone 
served Josephus as the source for all of Apion's Jewish material leaves 
little room for a Kat& "Iovóatov.!?? 


18 The testimony of Euseb. HE, IIL9.4, contains a list of the books composed by 
Josephus, among which is the Contra Apionem under the title xepi tfjg lovdatov a&pyo.dtntos. 
Eusebius surely derived his statement about Apion composing a work on the Jews from 
Josephus’ treatment: év oig Kai dvtipphoeig xpóg “Animva tov ypapbatiKdv, koci 
'ooóatov tnvixáóe ovvtéEavta Adyov. The testimony of Jerome, surely also depends 
on Josephus—and perhaps Eusebius as well—as it comes from the note on Josephus 
in the de viris illustribus, 13: et [Josephus scripsit] duos “Axordttog adversum Appionem gram- 
maticum Alexandrinum, qui sub Caligula legatus missus ex parte Gentilium contra Pilonem etiam 
librum vituperationem gentis Judaicae continentem. scripserat. On these two authors see Schürer, 
History of the Jewish People, 111.1.606-607. 

59 This paper was originally submitted for a seminar taught by Professors Erich 
Gruen and Ron Hendel; I would like to thank both for their comments. Successive 
drafts were read and criticized in whole or in part by Professors Erich Gruen, Willy 
Clarysse, Todd Hickey, and Ms. Elisabeth O'Connell; I thank all for their helpful 
comments. I would also like to thank Professor Jan Bremmer both for his comments 
on this paper at a late stage, only a few of which could be incorporated, and for send- 
ing me a copy of his forthcoming paper *Foolish Egyptians; Apion and Anoubion in 
the Pseudo-Clementines.” His paper parallels this one in only a few places, treating the 
portrait of Apion in the Pseudo-Clementine literature, a topic that was not discussed 
in this paper. 
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